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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


The  community  college  is  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the 
family  of  educational  organizations.  It  is  young  in  two  important 
respects:  in  terms  of  the  relatively  few  years  which  have  elapsed 

since  its  birth  as  a genuine  community  center  of  learning  and  in  terns 
of  its  present  popularity  and  rapid  growth.  It  is  truly  an  American 
organization  created  to  serve  America's  dynamic  educational  needs. 
Thomas  D.  Bailey,  former  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Florida,  expressed  the  sentiments  of  many  Americans  in  speaking  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  this  young  organization. 

If  I were  asked  to  name  the  fastest  growing  phase  of  education 
in  the  nation  today,  I would  answer  unhesitatingly,  the  community 
junior  college.  If  I were  asked  to  name  what  I considered  to  be 
the  most  significant  and  promising  development  in  education  in 
recent  years,  I would  answer  the  same — the  community  junior  college. 

I were  asked  what  I considered  the  most  promising  facet  of 
education  in  the  future,  I would  again  answer — the  community  junior 
college. 

High  expectations  were  indicated  very  early  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  community  college.  These  expectations  were  most 


1 Thomas  D.  Bailey,  "Social  and  Economic  Necessity  of  Community  Junior 
Colleges,"  The. ggjaaunity., College  in  the  South:  Progress  and  Prospect 

(Atlanta,  Georgia:  Southern  States  Work  Conference,  1962),  p.  122. 
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clearly  stated  in  the  report  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Higher 
Education  in  1947.  The  report  read  in  part: 

. . .the  establishment  of  free,  public,  community  colleges  which 
would  offer  courses  in  general  education  both  terminal  and  having 
transfer  value,  vocational  courses  suitably  related  to  local  needs, 
and  adult  educational  programs  of  varied  character. ^ 

Since  the  publishing  of  this  report,  many  people  have  reflected 
upon  the  purposes  of  community  college  education.  Five  major  purposes 
have  evolved  which  are  generally  accepted  today.  The  comprehensive 
community  college  should  provide  general  education  of  post-secondary 
school  nature  to  enable  young  people  to  participate  more  effectively  in 
democratic  living;  college  parallel  education  for  students  who  are 
interested  and  competent  to  carry  their  studies  to  the  bachelor's  degree 
in  a senior  college;  vocational  and  technical  education  for  occupational 
skill  and  competence;  continuing  education  to  enable  adults  of  all  ages 
to  meet  changing  social,  economic,  and  political  conditions  and  to 
participate  effectively  in  community  activities;  and  guidance,  counsel- 
ing, and  other  community  services  needed  for  self-realization  and 
wholesome  living. 

In  striving  to  fulfill  these  five  purposes,  community  colleges 
have  developed  varied  patterns  of  organization  and  emphasis.  Some  have 

2 

^President's  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  "Equalizing  and 
Expanding  Individual  Opportunity,"  Higher  Education  for  American 
Democracy  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1947),  p.  69. 
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been  primarily  concerned  with  college  parallel  education  while  others 
have  emphasized  college  parallel  and  vocational- technical  education. 
Still  others  have  developed  comprehensive  programs  fulfilling  all  five 
of  the  purposes  enumerated  earlier.  Perhaps,  these  latter  institutions 
are  community  colleges  in  the  true  and  full  sense. 

Being  created  for  the  ideal  in  community  service,  placed  in  a 
coraniunity  setting,  and  deriving  its  growing  image  from  this  community, 
the  community  college  has  a potential  for  the  education  of  all  people 
greater  than  any  since  the  birth  of  the  concept  of  the  community  high 
school.  Perhaps  more  than  the  community  high  school,  the  community 
college  can  be  an  effective  instrument  for  the  development  of  a univer- 
sally enlightened  citizenry.  Furthermore,  it  may  hold  the  key  which  can 
unlock  the  door  to  the  "great  society"  of  which  man  has  dreamed  for  many 
years.  Such  a society  depends  upon  a culture  in  which  all  people  are 
functionally  literate,  have  skills  for  economic  opportunity,  and  ability 
for  social  advancement  and  civic  responsibility. 

One  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  community  college  which  is  asso- 
ciated most  closely  with  these  elements  upon  which  the  "great  society" 
depends  and  which  was  mentioned  earlier  is  that  of  providing  education 
for  adults  or  continuing  education.  Continuing  education  would  appear  to 
be  the  most  vital  part  of  the  community  college  program  which  relates 
directly  to  its  surrounding  community.  It  would  appear  to  be  equally 
as  vital  to  the  development  and  growth  of  the  "great  society." 
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The  cocKiunity  college  is  not  the  only  organization  which  provides 
education  for  adults  in  the  typical  community.  One  would  find  a myriad 
of  others  which  perform  varying  kinds  of  adult  education  services.  There 
are  business  and  industrial  groups,  other  colleges  and  universities, 
government  agencies,  foundations,  cooperative  extension  service,  health 
and  welfare  groups,  labor  unions,  libraries,  mass  media,  museums  and  art 
institutions,  proprietary  schools,  public  schools,  religious  institutions, 
voluntary  associations — all  these  and  perhaps  others  which  provide  edu- 
cational programs  for  adults.  Programs  include  academic  education, 
community  development,  economic  education,  health  education,  human 
relations  and  leadership,  liberal  adult  education,  adult  recreation, 
occupational  education,  education  for  the  aging,  creative  arts,  funda- 
mental and  literacy  training,  home  and  family  life,  intergroup  education, 
public  affairs  education,  and  science  education.  It  is  thus  apparent 
that  in  the  typical  community  there  are  numerous  organizations  which  are 
providing  educational  services  for  certain  adults.  The  community  college 
is  emerging  from  this  multitude  of  organizations  as  one  which  has  much 
potential  for  providing  education  for  all  adults . Wliat  are  its  roles  in 
continuing  education  in  this  kind  of  situation?  How  does  it  establish 
these  roles?  How  do  these  roles  relate  to  the  roles  of  the  other  organi- 
zations which  provide  education  for  adults?  It  is  essential  that  there  be 
a clearer  concept  of  the  community  college ’ s roles  in  continuing  education 
in  conjunction  with  the  roles  of  other  organizations  which  provide 
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education  for  adults,  as  a guide  upon  which  to  base  future  development  of 
community  college  continuing  education  programs.  It  is  also  essential 
that  there  be  a clearer  concept  of  the  means  for  coordination  of  effort 
among  the  many  community  organizations  which  provide  adult  educational 
services. 


Statement  of  the  Problem 

In  responding  to  the  rapid  technological  changes  taking  place  in 
society,  the  adult  education  movement  has  become  a myriad  of  patternless 
organizations  and  programs.  It  would  appear  from  cursory  observation 
that  there  is  limited  coordination  of  effort  by  organizations  which 
provide  education  for  adults.  Lack  of  coordination  has  impeded  efforts 
toward  communication,  agreement  on  coimnon  philosophy  and  social  goals, 
and  concurrence  on  how  roles  of  different  organizations  shall  be  delin- 
eated. There  is  especially  an  urgent  need  for  finding  out  where  role 
conflict  exists  between  the  community  college  and  the  other  organizations 
which  provide  continuing  education  programs.  There  is,  furthermore,  a 
need  for  finding  out  where  role  congruency  exists  as  a basis  upon  which 
to  plan  for  community  cooperation  and  coordination.  This  study  concerns 
chiefly  the  discovery  of  role  conflict  and  rule  congruency  which  exist 
between  the  community  college  and  the  other  organizations  which  provide 
educational  programs  for  adults. 
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Purposes  of  the  Study 

The  central  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  synthesize  roles  of  the 
community  college  in  continuing  education  in  conjunction  with  other 
organizations  which  provide  education  for  adults  which  will  be  acceptable 
to  administrators  of  all  organizations  involved  in  continuing  education. 
Specific  questions  which  are  answered  by  the  study  include  these: 

(1)  What  does  a panel  of  "erxperts"  perceive  to  be  the  roles  of 
the  community  college  in  continuing  education? 

(2)  What  do  the  presidents  of  community  colleges  in  the  nation 
perceive  to  be  the  roles  of  the  community  college  in  continuing  education? 

(3)  What  do  the  presidents  of  public  community  colleges  in  North 
Carolina  perceive  to  be  the  roles  of  the  community  college  in  continuing 
education? 

(4)  What  are  the  organizations  which  offer  continuing  education 
in  a typical  North  Carolina  community  where  community  colleges  are 
located? 

(5)  What  do  the  top  administrators  of  these  organizations  per- 
ceive to  be  the  roles  of  the  community  college  in  continuing  education? 

(6)  What  roles  of  the  community  college  in  continuing  education 
conflict  with  roles  of  other  organizations  which  provide  educational 
programs  for  adults? 

(7)  What  roles  of  the  community  college  in  continuing  education 
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are  more  likely  to  be  congruent  with  roles  of  other  organizations  which 
provide  educational  programs  for  adults? 

(8)  \i/hat  unique  roles  of  the  community  college  in  continuing 
education  are  likely  to  exist? 

Definitions  of  Terms 

The  terms  listed  below,  when  used  in  the  study,  are  defined  as 
follows : 

(1)  Community  College:  an  educational  organization  which  pro- 

vides a minimum  of  two  years  of  college  transfer  education,  applicable 
to  a bachelor's  degree.  It  may  also  provide  vocational-technical 
education,  adult  or  continuing  education,  and  other  community  educational 
services. 

(2)  Continuing  Education:  nondegree  courses,  institutes,  work- 

shops, demonstrations,  inservice  short  courses,  and  other  similar 
course— type  educational  activities  for  adults  'whose  major  occupation  is 
no  longer  going  to  school  or  college.  The  term  adult  education  will  be 
used  interchangeably  with  continuing  education  in  this  study.  It  is 
realized  that  there  are  many  definitions  of  adult  and  continuing  education. 
Perhaps,  one  of  the  outcomes  of  this  study  will  be  a more  workable  defi- 
nition of  continuing  education. 

(^)  Vocational- technical  Education;  a program  of  courses  pro- 
viding for  an  associate  degree  or  a certificate,  and  leading  to 
employment.  Such  courses  may  be  of  general  or  specialized  nature. 
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(4)  College  Transfer  Education:  a program  of  courses  transfer- 

able to  a four-year  college  and  applicable  to  a bachelor's  degree.  Such 
courses  are  often  referred  to  as  general  education  when  the  student 
wants  credit,  but  has  no  particular  degree  in  mind,  only  college  level, 
liberal  education. 

(5)  General  Education:  college  level,  credit  courses  taken  by 

students  who  have  no  particular  degree  in  mind,  only  two  years  or  less 
of  liberal  education.  Such  courses  are  often  identical  with  those  taken 
for  transfer  purposes. 

(6)  Community  Services:  the  residue  of  educationally-related 

services  left  after  one  considers  Continuing  Education,  Vocational- 
technical  Education,  and  College  Transfer  Education.  Son®  examples  of 
such  services  are:  art  exhibits,  musical  programs,  guidance  and  counsel- 

ing for  adults,  discussion  groups,  community  research,  use  of  college 
resources,  and  mass  media  programs  and  services.  These  services  are 
often  included  as  part  of  Continuing  or  Adult  Education. 

(7)  Community:  the  service  area  of  a canmuiity  college. 

(8)  Conmunity  Structure:  the  composition  and  interrelation  of 

elements  in  a community.  Such  elements  may  include  economic  level,  edu- 
cational level,  population,  informal  power  structure,  and  organizations. 

(9)  Student  Services:  those  activities  and  services  which  are 

provided  for  full-time  or  regularly  enrolled  students  in  College  Transfer 
and  Vocational- technical  programs. 
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(10)  Adult;  any  person  whose  major  occupation  is  no  longer 
school  or  college. 

(H)  Top  Administrator:  the  executive  head  of  an  organization. 

(12)  Roles ; the  educational  functions  of  an  organization. 

(13)  Role  Perception:  the  educational  roles  of  an  organization 

as  seen  by  an  individual. 

(14)  Role  Conflict:  educational  roles  of  one  organization  which 

tend  to  duplicate  educational  roles  of  another  organization. 

(15)  Role  Congruency:  educational  roles  of  one  organization 

which  are  harmonious  with  or  tend  to  complement  the  educational  roles  of 
another  organization.  They  may  overlap  but  do  not  duplicate  each  other. 

Delimitations  of  the  Study 

This  study  is  limited  to  the  role  perceptions  of  a panel  of 
"experts,"  a sample  of  community  college  presidents  from  the  United 
States,  the  public  community  college  presidents  of  North  Carolina,  and  a 
sample  of  top  administrators  from  adult  education  organizations  in  two 
communities  of  North  Carolina.  Organizations  in  the  communities  were 
categorized  and  the  case  study  method  used  for  making  this  portion  of  the 
study. 

Need  for  the  Study 

The  field  of  continuing  education  is  becoming  increasingly  complex. 
Continuing  education  programs  have  proliferated  almost  haphazardly  in 
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response  to  many  individual,  and  group  interests  and  needs,  organizational 
goals,  and  social  pressures.  In  one  sense  the  absence  of  domination  and 
control  by  a single  agency  has  been  a source  of  strength.  Because  of  this 
very  high  level  of  freedom  and  diversification,  continuing  education  has 
penetrated  more  phases  of  American  life  than  any  other  single  movement 
in  any  other  country  and  has  expressed  the  complexity  and  vitality  of 
American  life.  In  another  sense,  however,  this  apparent  formlessness  of 
continuing  education  has  resulted  in  serious  weaknesses  in  fulfilling 
all  adult  education  interests  and  needs.  Reynolds  noted  that  adult 
education  programs  were  especially  not  serving  the  needs  of  lower 
socio-economic  classes.  Each  community  organization  appears  to  be 
pursuing  its  own  perceived  role  with  too  little  regard  for  what  other 
organizations  are  doing.  The  need  for  better  coordination  is  apparent. 
Ironically,  this  lack  of  coordination  comes  at  a period  in  history  when 
adult  education  interests  and  needs  are  at  an  unusually  high  level. 
Technological  and  social  changes  associated  with  scientific  discovery, 
automation,  specialization,  urbanization,  industrialization,  and  migra- 
tion have  made  a high  level  of  continuing  education  an  imperative  of 
these  times.  A study  of  the  roles  of  the  community  college  in  continuing 
education  in  conjunction  with  other  organizations  which  provide  educa- 
tional programs  for  adults  will  contribute  to  the  planning  and  promoting 

3 

James  W.  Reynolds,  "An  Analysis  of  Community  Service  Programs 
of  Junior  Colleges"  (Austin,  Texas:  University  of  Texas,  1960),  p.  60. 

(Mimeographed. ) 
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of  increased  coordination  and  cooperation.  By  finding  role  conflicts 
and  role  congruencies,  one  can  recommend  community  college  roles  which 
minimize  conflict  and  utilize  congruency  for  increased  coordination.  By 
synthesizing  the  unique  roles  of  the  community  college  in  continuing 
education,  one  can  recommend  the  most  educationally  contributing  roles 
of  the  community  college. 

Procedures  for  the  Study 


General 

The  initial  step  in  the  study  was  a review  of  the  literature  and 
observations  of  eight  selected  community  college  continuing  education 
programs.  This  review  of  literature  and  the  college  observations  were 
helpful  in  theoretical  development  and  the  design  of  the  study.  Follow- 
ing the  development  of  theoretical  concepts  and  the  design,  a role- 
perception  instrument  and  a summary  sheet  of  present  organization  roles 
for  data  collection  were  developed.  These  instruments  were  improved  by 
tryouts  in  nearby  colleges  and  communities.  After  the  instruments  were 
tested,  they  were  used  to  gather  data  from  five  groups  of  people:  a 

panel  of  "everts,"  a sample  of  public  community  college  presidents  from 
the  United  States,  a sample  of  private  and  parochial  coiununity  college 
presidents  from  the  United  States,  all  North  Carolina  public  community 
college  presidents,  and  a sample  of  top  administrators  from  organizations 
in  two  communities  of  North  Carolina.  The  panel  of  "experts"  were  sur- 
veyed by  mail  using  the  role-perception  scale.  The  samples  of  public 
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and  private  and  parochial  community  college  presidents  from  the  nation 
were  surveyed  by  mail  using  the  role-perception  scale  and  the  summary 
sheet  of  present  organization  roles.  The  presidents  of  North  Carolina 
public  community  colleges  were  interviewed  using  the  same  two  instru- 
ments. Two  communities  were  then  selected  from  North  Carolina, 
organizations  which  offer  educational  programs  for  adults  identified 
and  categorized,  and  the  top  administrators  of  each  organization  inter- 
viewed using  the  same  instruments  which  were  used  with  college  presidents. 

Selection  of  Sample 

It  was  desirable  to  have  a view  of  the  emerging  roles  of  the 
community  college  in  continuing  education  as  seen  by  key  leaders  in  the 
community  college  movement.  A panel  of  eighteen  "experts"  was  selected 
to  give  this  view.  Contributions  in  writing,  speaking,  researching, 
along  with  state  and  national  leadership  positions  were  considered  in 
choosing  the  panel.  Nominations  of  people  to  serve  on  the  panel  were 
gathered  from  many  educational  leaders  before  the  panel  was  selected. 

Each  member  of  the  panel  thus  chosen  was  mailed  a copy  of  the  role- 
perception  instrument. 

There  were  420  public  community  colleges  in  the  United  States 
listed  in  the  1965  Junior  College  Directory.  A random  sample  of  20  per 
cent  of  these  was  selected  for  the  study.  The  presidents  of  the  colleges 
thus  selected  were  surveyed  by  letter,  using  the  role-perception  scale 
and  the  summary  sheet  of  present  organization  roles. 
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There  were  260  private  and  parochial  community  colleges  in  the 
United  States  listed  in  the  1965  Junior  College  Directoiy.  A random 
sample  of  20  per  cent  of  these  was  selected  for  the  study,  and  the 
presidents  of  the  colleges  thus  selected  were  surveyed  by  letter  using 
the  same  two  instruments  as  used  with  public  community  college  presidents. 

There  were  twelve  public  community  colleges  in  North  Carolina  in 
1965.  The  presidents  of  all  of  these  were  interviewed,  using  the  role- 
perception  scale  and  the  summary  sheet  of  present  organization  roles. 

Two  communities  in  North  Carolina  which  have  community  colleges 
were  selected  for  the  study  of  organizations  which  provide  continuing 
education.  These  two  communities  were  selected  in  such  a way  as  to  rep- 
resent the  industrial,  agricultural,  rural,  and  urban  areas  of  North 
Carolina.  Consideration  was  also  given  to  years  of  operation  and  rela- 
tionship to  a former  area  vocational  school.  The  two  communities  which 
were  selected  were  Columbus  and  Rockingham  Counties.  Organizations 
which  offer  continuing  education  in  these  two  communities  were  identified 
by  contacting  eight  existing  county  organizations:  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

the  Board  of  Education,  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  Junior  Service 
League,  Health  Department,  Ministerial  Association,  Employment  Security 
Commission,  and  the  Community  College,  and  through  contacting  numerous 
community  leaders.  The  organizations  which  were  thus  identified  were 
categorized  according  to  the  extent  of  their  function  in  continuing  edu- 
cation and  a stratified  random  sample  of  the  top  administrators  in  each 
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category  interviewed,  using  the  role-perception  instrument  and  the 
summary  sheet  of  present  organization  roles  used  with  college  presidents. 

Collection  of  Data 

Data  were  collected  in  four  ways:  by  census,  by  review  of  the 

literature,  by  personal  contact  and  by  letter.  A role-perception  instru- 
ment and  a summary  sheet  of  present  organization  roles  were  developed 
and  improved  by  making  trial  runs  in  several  community  colleges  and 
communities.  Copies  of  these  two  instruments  are  shown  in  the  appendix. 

Data  were  collected  from  the  panel  of  "experts"  using  the  role- 
perception  scale.  Data  were  collected  from  community  college  presidents 
in  the  nation,  community  college  presidents  in  North  Carolina,  and  top 
administrators  of  organizations  using  the  role-perception  scale  and  the 
summary  sheet  of  present  organization  roles  in  continuing  education. 
Contacts  were  made  with  the  panel  of  "experts"  and  the  community  college 
presidents  in  the  nation  by  letter.  Other  contacts  were  through  personal 
interview. 

A descriptive  study  was  made  from  census  data  of  the  two  communities 
included  in  the  study.  In  the  survey  of  organizations  which  provide  edu- 
cational programs  for  adults,  a category  was  developed  in  order  to 
describe  the  extent  of  function  of  the  organization  in  continuing  education. 
The  system  which  was  used  for  categories  is  shown  in  Chapter  TXT. 

Analysis  of  Data 

The  first  analysis  of  data  is  a summary  of  generalizations  drawn 
from  the  study  of  the  literature. 
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A second  analysis  is  summaries  of  the  study  of  two  communities 
drawn  from  census  data.  Emphasis  was  given  to  such  structural  charactei>- 
istics  as  population,  economic  level,  educational  level,  industrializa- 
tion, leadership,  and  organizations. 

The  third  analysis  compares  the  role  perceptions  of  five  groups: 
the  panel  of  "experts,"  the  sample  of  presidents  of  public  community 
colleges  in  the  nation,  the  sample  of  presidents  of  private  and  parochial 
community  colleges  in  the  nation,  the  presidents  of  public  community 
colleges  in  North  Carolina,  and  the  sample  of  top  administrators  of 
organizations  which  provide  educational  pregrams  for  adults.  It  was  of 
special  interest  to  locate  and  note  conflicts  and  congruencies  in  role 
perception. 

A fourth  analysis  compares  the  present  roles  of  all  organizations 
(including  community  colleges)  which  provide  educational  programs  for 
adults.  The  most  important  concern  in  this  analysis  was  the  ascertain- 
ing of  roles  for  the  community  college  which  are  congruent  with  roles  of 
other  organizations.  A typology  of  community  colleges  according  to  their 
roles  in  continuing  education  grew  out  of  this  analysis. 

Finally,  from  the  data,  an  attempt  was  made  to  synthesize  the 
most  contributory  roles  of  the  community  college  in  continuing  education 
in  conjunction  with  other  organizations  which  provide  educational 
programs  for  adults.  There  were  some  indications  of  which  roles  in 
continuing  education  are  unique  to  the  community  college. 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

Role  analysis  has  assumed  a key  position  in  the  fields  of 
sociology,  social  psychology,  and  cultural  anthropology  where  frequent 
use  is  made  of  role  studies  in  individual  behavior  and  the  structure  of 
social  systems.  Parsons  used  role  concept  in  his  theoretical  framework 
for  the  analysis  of  social  systems."^  Gross,  Mason,  and  McEachern  used 
this  concept  in  their  study  of  role  expectations  of  the  school  superin- 
tendent . One  of  their  basic  propositions  was  that  human  behavior  is  in 
part  a function  of  the  position  a person  occupies  and  the  expectations 
held  by  others  for  the  incumbent  of  this  position.2  The  great  majority 
of  role  studies  made,  like  the  one  by  Gross,  Mason,  and  McEachern,  have 
been  concerned  primarily  with  role  as  related  to  individual  behavior. 
While  this  study  touched  upon  some  aspects  of  role  as  individual  behav- 
ior, its  primary  emphasis  was  on  the  development  of  institutional  role. 

^Talcott  Parsons,  The  Social  System  (Glencoe:  The  Free  Press, 

1951),  pp.  25-26. 

O 

Neal  Gross,  Ward  S.  Mason,  and  Alexander  W.  McEachern, 
Explorations  in  Role  Analysis  (New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc., 

1958),  p.  319.  ’ 
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More  specifically,  the  study  concerned  the  roles  of  the  community  college 
in  continuing  education.  The  term  "continuing  education"  is  preferred 
over  adult  education  by  many  authorities  because  it  gives  emphasis  to 
the  essentiality  of  lifelong  learning. 

Fails  traced  the  development  of  the  role  of  the  public  community 
junior  college  when  considered  as  a part  of  a system  of  publicly  support- 
ed education.* 3  He  found  that  from  1900  to  1929,  the  purposes  of  the 
public  junior  college  gradually  changed  from  those  of  strict  duplication 
of  the  first  two  years  of  a four-year  institution  to  include  terminal  or 
occupational  education;  from  1930  to  1941,  terminal  education  was  expand- 
ed into  a broad  comprehensive  offering  for  not  only  high  school  graduates, 
but  also  adults;  from  1942  to  1955,  the  purposes  of  the  public  junior 
college  were  expanded  to  include  the  "community  service"  concept.  After 
reviewing  the  literature  of  adult  education  and  the  junior  college. 

Rushing  concluded  that  the  junior  college  because  of  its  actual  and 
potential  facilities,  its  relation  to  the  community,  and  the  basic  phi- 
losophy of  the  leaders  in  the  field,  is  in  a position  to  provide  adult 
education  on  a more  inclusive  scale  than  any  other  level  of  the  public 
school  system.4  His  critical  analysis  of  adult  education  in  the  junior 

^Enol  A.  Fails,  "The  Potential  Role  of  Public  Conmunity  Junior 

Colleges"  (unpublished  Doctor's  dissertation,  Peabody,  Nashville,  1956). 

4Joe  B.  Rushing,  "A  Critical  Analysis  of  Adult  Education  in  the 
Junior  Colleges  in  the  United  States"  (unpublished  Doctor's  dissertation, 
University  of  Texas,  Austin,  1952). 
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colleges  in  the  United  States  revealed  that  courses  for  adults  tended  to 
increase  as  college  enrollment  increased.  Vocational  education  courses 
were  found  to  be  most  popular,  with  nonacademic  courses  most  service- 
filling for  adults. 

Bradley  studied  junior  college  previsions  for  adult  education  in 
Missouri  in  1943.  He  found  that  29.4  per  cent  of  the  public  junior 
colleges  and  29.7  per  cent  of  the  private  junior  colleges  of  the  total 
colleges  surveyed  reported  adult  education  activity.^  He  concluded 
from  his  study  that: 

(1)  both  public  and  private  junior  colleges  have  entered  the 
field  of  adult  education; 

(2)  the  sponsoring  of  forums,  lectures,  concerts,  dramatic  pro- 
ductions, exhibits,  and  recreational  activities  indicate  that  the 
college  administrators  feel  that  these  are  worthy  services  and  will 
accomplish  educational  purposes; 

(3)  the  extent  of  adult  education  activities  and  college  enroll- 
ments show  that  adult  education  is  a significant  service  of  the  junior 
college; 

(4)  adult  education  as  a service  of  the  junior  college  has 
significant  possibilities  when  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  potential 
students  are  taken  into  consideration;  and 

^Burke  W.  Bradley,  !! Junior  College  Provisions  for  Adult  Education" 
(unpublished  Doctor's  dissertation,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia, 
1943). 
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(5)  the  junior  college  is  the  logical  unit  for  adult  education 
because  of  its  equipment,  facilities,  staff,  lack  of  embarrassment  to 
adults,  and  already  proven  ability.^ 

A number  of  studies  have  been  made  on  the  community  service 
aspect  of  the  community  college.  Adult  education  is  generally  consid- 
ered a part  of  community  service.  Reynolds  studied  twelve  junior 
colleges  in  the  United  States  in  an  attempt  to  answer  these  questions: 

(1)  Of  what  does  a community  service  program  consist? 

(2)  How  comprehensive  are  community  service  programs  in  terms 
of  broad  categories  and  in  terms  of  people  served? 

(3)  What  factors  facilitate  and  what  factors  inhibit  the 
development  of  community  service  programs? 

(4)  What  administrative  machinery  is  used  to  supervise  community 

7 

service  programs? 

Data  were  obtained  from  interviews,  conferences,  records,  and  question- 
naires. Four  groups  of  people  were  interviewed:  college  administrators, 

college  faculty,  key  people,  and  people  at  large  in  the  community.  A 
total  of  5,333  community  service  activities  were  identified  in  the 
twelve  colleges.  These  activities  were  classified  into  seven  areas.  The 
seven  areas  and  number  of  activities  in  each  area  were:  use  of  physical 

6Ibid. 

7 James  W.  Reynolds,  "An  Analysis  of  Community  Service  Programs 
of  Junior  Colleges"  (Austin,  Texas:  University  of  Texas,  I960),  p.  2. 

(Mimeographed. ) 
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resources  (1,308),  formal  adult  classes  (1,298),  use  of  specialized 
competence  (1,282),  community  participation  (940),  public  relations  (269), 
formal  studies  and  research  (165),  and  participation  in  decision  making 
(71).  Reynolds  concluded  that  the  college  administrator's  personality 
structure  appears  to  have  great  importance  in  the  development  of  a 
community  service  program  and  that  while  in  general  junior  college 
community  service  programs  were  comprehensive,  the  needs  of  lower  socio- 

Q 

economic  classes  were  not  being  met  very  well. 

Vines  made  a study  in  1960  of  community  service  programs  in  five 
selected  public  junior  colleges  to  determine  the  nature,  the  function, 
and  the  effectiveness  of  community  service  activities.  He  concluded 
from  the  study  that: 

(1)  community  educational  service  entails  a complete  departure 
from  the  traditional  ideas  of  education? 

(2)  the  ideal  in  community  service  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
achieved  but  is  in  the  process  of  development? 

(3)  the  community  service  concept  does  not  seem  to  be  fully 
comprehended  by  presidents,  deans,  or  faculty  members? 

(4)  community  service  does  not  appear  to  be  administered  as  a 
major  function? 

(5)  there  appears  to  be  little  coordination  between  the  different 
college  departments  in  the  consideration  of  community  service? 

8Xl?id.,  pp.  59-60. 
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(6)  no  common  techniques  for  developing  a community  service 
program  were  found; 

(7)  some  important  factors  in  the  development  of  a community 

service  program  in  a junior  college  are:  continuity  of  leadership, 

viewpoint  of  administrators,  ability  of  administrators  to  organize 
resources,  type  of  community,  and  willingness  of  the  faculty  to 
participate; 

(8)  some  of  the  techniques  used  in  developing  community  service 

programs  were:  use  of  citizens  advisory  committees,  surveys  of  com- 

munity needs,  inservice  training  for  instructors,  getting  information 
to  the  public,  and  continuous  evaluation  of  the  program; 

(9)  a good  program  must  grow;  it  cannot  be  set  up;  and 

(10)  community  service  programs  are  being  curtailed  because  of 
other  educational  demands  upon  the  college.® 

Another  similar  study  of  community  service  in  the  junior  college 
was  made  by  Lanser  in  three  midwe stern  community  junior  colleges  in  1959. 
Lanser  found  that  there  was  little  planning  of  the  community  service 
function.10  Only  one  written  community  service  policy  was  found  in  one 
college.  The  one  planned  community  service  program  which  was  apparently 

®Eugene  F.  Vines,  "Community  Service  Programs  in  Selected  Junior 
Colleges"  (unpublished  Doctor's  dissertation,  Peabody,  Nashville,  I960), 
pp.  241-246.  * 

10Roland  L.  Lanser,  "The  Community  Services  of  Selected  Public 
Junior  Colleges"  (unpublished  Doctor's  dissertation.  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  1959). 
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meeting  a need  was  the  adult  education  program.  The  college  deans  and 
presidents  in  cooperation  with  other  administrative  personnel  apparently 
established  the  community  service  policy. 

Houle  used  the  example  of  President  Lochinvar  of  New  Francisco 
Community  College  to  show  what  one  president  found  to  be  true  about 
community  services  by  the  junior  college  in  1960.  President  Lochinvar 
surveyed  numerous  junior  colleges  over  a period  of  several  months.  He 
read  numerous  junior  college  studies,  writings,  and  surveys . He  found, 
first  of  all,  that  most  junior  colleges  were  engaged  in  some  kinds  of 
community  activity,  that  the  total  volume  of  service  was  large,  and 
that  some  institutions  had  developed  very  mature  programs . ^ But  after 
two  months  of  study,  he  came  to  this  conclusion:  despite  what  the 

leaders  of  the  junior  college  movement  had  been  saying  in  print  for  the 
past  several  years,  they  did  not  believe  that  the  community  service 
function  of  the  junior  college  was  as  important  as  its  other  obligations. 
Of  208  items  in  an  annotated  list  of  junior  college  studies  and  surveys, 
only  fifteen  dealt  directly  with  adult  education.  None  of  these  studies 
appeared  to  focus  directly  on  community  service  functions  of  junior 
colleges.  President  Lochinvar  found  a similar  dearth  of  concern  with 
community  services  in  reviews  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Educational 
and  in  articles  published  in  the  Junior  College  Journal.  The  review  of 

Cyril  D.  Houle,  "The  Obligations  of  the  Junior  College  for 
Community  Service,"  Junior  College  Journal.  30:502-516,  May,  1960. 
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the  Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Research  yielded  only  one  minor  study 
of  adult  education  and  one  of  community  services.  Of  750  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  Junior  College  Journal  from  September,  1949,  through  May, 
1959,  only  thirteen  concerned  adult  education  and  only  sixteen  with  any 
other  aspect  of  community  services. 

It  is  assumed  by  numerous  authorities  in  education  that  the  con- 
cepts held  by  educators  are  guides  to  the  understanding  of  policy  they 
may  be  expected  to  advocate  in  post  high  school  education.  Proceeding 
on  this  assumption,  Fletcher  made  a study  of  opinions  of  1,094  leaders 
in  public  education  in  Michigan  and  fifty  leaders  in  post  high  school 
education  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  He  found  that  the  national 
jury  of  leaders  considered  a community  college  to  be  a multipurpose 
institution  offering  less  than  four-year  programs  of  instruction  in 
college  parallel,  terminal  and  continuing  education.  The  national  jury 
also  supported  provisions  of  cooperatively-planned  and  community- 
oriented  programs  of  services  which  included  sponsoring  community 

activities,  offering  use  of  college  facilities,  and  encouraging  com- 

..12 

inunity  organization.  Selected  Michigan  educators  supported  the 
two-year  college  parallel  program,  but  gave  less  support  to  terminal  and 
continuing  education.  They  also  gave  less  than  majority  support  to  the 

12 

G.  H.  Fletcher,  "A  Study  of  the  Concepts  of  the  Consnunity  College 
Held  by  Selected  Michigan  Educators"  (unpublished  Doctor's  dissertation. 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  1957),  pp.  199-200. 
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total  community  service  function  of  the  college.  Strongest  support  for 
terminal  and  continuing  education  and  community  services  came  from 
members  of  state  agencies;  least  support  from  school  superintendents. 

The  major  conclusion  of  the  study  was  that  Michigan  educators  would 
support  a more  limited  role  of  the  community  college  than  the  national 
emerging  view  as  shown  by  the  jury  of  national  educators. ^3  They  more 
nearly  supported  a traditional  junior  college. 

Rice  made  a study  in  fifteen  junior  colleges  in  California  to 
discover  how  divergent  were  the  beliefs  of  junior  college  administrators, 
teachers,  and  students,  about  the  role  of  the  college.  He  found  that 
adult  education  was  ranked  high  by  administrators  and  students,  but  low 
by  teachers. ^ Students  tended  to  rank  all  kinds  of  guidance  more 
essential  than  did  teachers  or  administrators.  Administrators  and 
students  tended  to  agree  on  the  most  essential  aims  of  formal  education, 
vocational  guidance,  and  practical  education;  while  teachers  tended  to 
stand  alone  in  their  positive  emphasis  on  intellectual,  mental  health, 
spiritual,  and  creative  aims. 

It  was  suggested  earlier  in  this  review  that  personality  of  the 
administrator  and  community  structure  appear  to  be  two  critical  factors 
in  the  development  of  the  role  of  the  community  college  in  continuing 

13 Ibid.,  pp.  200-201. 

^J.  P.  Rice,  "Differing  Views  of  Institutional  Aims  Among  College 
Administrators,  Teachers,  and  Students,"  California  Jonma.1  of  Rdnca/H rm*l 
Research.  12:165-172,  September,  1961. 
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education.  The  allocation  of  financial  resources  appears  to  arise  from 
the  interaction  of  these  two  factors.  Erbstein  found  that  the  factor 
of  finance  was  critical  in  the  offering  of  adult  education  and  community 
services. His  source  of  data  was  280  head  administrators  of  public 
junior  colleges  in  the  United  States.  Three  major  conclusions  were 
reached  in  the  study: 

(1)  Since  1955  the  major  emphasis  in  junior  college  education 
has  been  on  degree  programs  and  away  from  nondegree  programs  for  adults. 

(2)  The  most  pressing  problem  affecting  the  development  of  non- 
credit programs  for  adults  was  of  a financial  nature.  Three  factors 
which  accounted  for  high  priority  on  degree  programs  for  adults  were 
student  demand,  legislative  action,  and  pressures  resulting  from  increased 

enrollments.  Certain  local  conditions  such  as  size  and  nature 
of  college  and  community  influenced  the  offering  of  noncredit  programs. 

(3)  The  prospect  is  that  noncredit  programs  will  remain  a 
function  of  the  college  but  with  less  status  than  degree  granting 
programs.^ 

Four  major  recommendations  were  made  by  Erbstein. 

(1)  Coordination  of  adult  education  activity  is  essential  in  the 
planning  and  developing  of  a comprehensive  and  meaningful  program  for  a 
community. 

15George  Bernard  Erbstein,  "Informal  Noncredit  Adult  Education 
in  the  Public  Coiammity  Junior  College:  Current  Trends  and  Future 

Prospects"  (unpublished  Doctor's  dissertation,  Columbia,  New  York, 

1962),  p.  194. 

16Ibid. . pp.  199-200. 
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(2)  Each  institution  must  have  its  own  definition  of  purpose 
and  policies  in  adult  education. 

(3)  Leadership  is  vital  for  the  development  of  a well-balanced 
adult  education  program. 

(4)  Institutions  should  seek  the  widest  possible  base  for  the 
financial  support  of  their  adult  education  function. 

Given  made  a study  in  1955  concerning  the  issues  upon  which  the 
citizens  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  could  be  expected  to  form  their 
opinions  regarding  the  public  junior  college  of  their  community. 
Findings  of  the  study  were: 

(1)  Lay  leaders  gave  strongest  support  to  the  general  education 
function  of  the  community  college  while  junior  college  leaders  visual- 
ized vocational  education  as  the  most  important  function  of  the  junior 
college . 

(2)  Both  groups  agreed  that  the  function  of  the  junior  college 
included  general  education,  vocational  education,  community  services, 
and  adult  education.^8 

The  most  important  conclusion  of  the  study  was  that  there  is  a 
critical  need  for  a better  public  relations  program  by  the  junior 
college.*9 

17Ibid. . pp.  207-208. 

18 

John  New  Given,  "The  Attitudes  and  Opinions  of  Selected  Commu- 
nity Groups  Toward  Junior  College  Education  in  Los  Angeles"  (unpublished 
Doctor's  dissertation.  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  1955). 

19Ibid. 
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Numerous  writers  and  researchers  have  emphasised  the  need  for 
community  coordination  and  cooperation  in  continuing  education  activi- 
ties. It  is  hoped  that  one  result  of  this  research  study  will  be  the 
focusing  of  attention  upon  the  critical  need  for  joint  effort  by  all 
organisations  which  sponsor  continuing  education.  Cologne  studied  the 
coordinating  resources  for  facilitating  the  development  of  a community 
program  in  family  life  education  in  1947.  She  found  that  coordination 
of  the  activities  of  organised  groups  facilitated  creative  community 
effort  when  one  or  more  of  nine  factors  were  present: 

(1)  when  the  coordinator  or  coordinating  committee  believes 
something  can  be  done  about  a problem  and  when  coordination  is  con- 
ceived as  pulling  together; 

(2)  when  there  is  a clearly  defined  problem  and  groups  agree 
to  work  on  it; 

(3)  when  the  problem  is  large  enough  to  warrant  cooperative 

effort; 

(4)  when  groups  can  agree  on  specific  responsibilities; 

(5)  when  each  coordinating  group  understands  something  of  each 
other's  purposes,  resources,  limitations,  etc.; 

(6)  when  each  group  understands  something  of  coordination; 

(7)  when  even  a few  of  the  groups  look  upon  themselves  as  reser- 
voirs from  which  resources  may  be  drawn; 

(8)  when  coordinating  groups  see  coordination  as  a means  rather 


than  an  end;  and 
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(9)  when  coordinating  committees  keep  groups  informed  and  alert 
90 

to  needs. 

Becoming  aware  of  the  forces  at  work  in  the  community  and  attempting  to 
deal  with  them  by  releasing,  channeling,  controlling,  reinforcing,  and 
defining  such  forces  were  found  to  be  crucial  parts  of  the  coordinative 
process.  Chief  among  these  forces  were  tradition  and  attitudes,  leader- 
ship, interests  of  organized  groups,  psycho-social  networks,  status 
system,  legislation,  administrative  structure,  and  impact  of  events. 
Among  the  steps  found  to  be  important  in  releasing  creative  energy  in 
the  community  were : 

(1)  sensitizing  leaders  to  forces  at  work  in  the  community; 

(2)  developing  leadership  in  new  situations;  and 

(3)  spreading  new  ideas  to  other  individuals  and  groups. 2-*- 

Wood  and  Kempfer  suggested  that  the  community  college  could  serve 

in  a coordinating  role  and  provide  a unified  approach  to  continuing 
education. 

A unifying  concept  of  education  for  maturity  and  a means  of 
effecting  it  are  needed.  The  community  college  could  supply  both 
without  interfering  with  good  work  that  is  now  in  progress.  It 
could  act  as  a clearing  house  or  headquarters  for  educational 
projects  of  many  sorts  and  as  a coordinating  and  cooperating  agency 
for  existing  educational  programs.  It  could  and  should  be  the 


2®Rose  Cologne,  "Coordinating  Resources  for  the  Development  of  a 
Community  Program  in  Family  Life  Education"  (unpublished  Doctor's 
dissertation,  Columbia,  New  York,  1947). 
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local  center  of  educational  activity  for  youths  and  adults.  As 
such  its  resources  and  facilities  should  provide  substantial  assist- 
ance to  all  types  of  sound  educational  opportunities  now  available 
to  the  general  public.  The  function  of  the  conmunity  college  is 
not  to  compete  but  to  complement.  In  the  education  of  older  youths 
and  adults,  there  is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  all  organizations 
which  desire  to  render  service.  Since  the  community  college  pro- 
vides a comprehensive  plan  for  the  future,  it  will  be  instrumental 
in  eliminating  piecemeal  and  haphazard  development  of  education  for 
older  youths  and  adults.22 

Hand  concluded  from  his  study  of  adult  education  that  the  adult 
education  program  must  grow  out  of  cooperative  planning  and  thinking  of 
the  participants  and  educational  agencies.2^  In  considering  community 
study  as  a basis  for  program  planning  in  adult  education,  he  examined 
thirty-four  published  guides  to  community  study. 

Barker  studied  the  opinions  of  a selection  of  adult  education 
administrators  from  the  United  States  in  an  attempt  to  develop  policies 
for  administering  adult  education  classes  offered  in  cooperating  with 
community  groups.  While  this  study  did  not  concern  the  community 
college,  it  has  implications  for  the  community  college  offering  courses 
in  cooperation  with  other  community  groups.  Three  groups  were  surveyed 
in  the  study:  seventy  California  adult  education  administrators,  twelve 

selected  leaders  of  community  groups,  and  eighteen  educational  leaders 


^^William  R.  Wood  and  Homer  Kempfer,  "Community  College  Education — 
A National  Need,"  School  Life.  33:29-32,  November,  1950. 
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Samuel  E.  Hand,  "Community  Study  as  a Basis  for  Program  Planning 
in  Adult  Education"  (unpublished  Doctor’s  dissertation,  Florida  State 
University,  Tallahassee,  1956). 
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from  states  other  than  California.  Findings  of  the  study  included 
five  things. 

(1)  Administrators  and  community  leaders  favor  close  cooperation 
between  the  public  school  adult  education  administrator  and  community 
groups. 

(2)  Both  groups  of  leaders  favor  planned  meetings  to  decide 
whether  to  offer  certain  classes,  when  to  offer  the  classes,  how  to 
select  planning  committees,  how  to  select  teachers,  what  subjects  to 
offer,  and  other  similar  decisions. 

(3)  Leaders  of  community  groups  want  more  information  about 
school  policies  in  regard  to  offering  joint  activities. 

(4)  Both  groups  of  leaders  desire  flexible  policies  to  accom- 
modate different  groups. 

(5)  Neither  group  of  leaders  favor  news  releases  without  prior 
approval  by  the  adult  education  administrator. 

Religious  organizations  are  among  the  numerous  agencies  which 
provide  continuing  education.  A study  by  Deffner  on  the  church's  role 
in  adult  education  was  designed  to  determine  what  church  leaders  thought 

o c 

about  the  expanding  role  of  the  church  in  adult  education.  Using  tours 

2 ^Lowell  F.  Barker,  "Adult  Education  Classes  Offered  in  Cooperation 
with  Comnunity  Groups"  (unpublished  Doctor's  dissertation,  University  of 
Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  1956). 

25Donald  Louis  Deffner,  "The  Church's  Role  in  Adult  Education," 
Religious  Education.  53:254-55,  May,  1958. 
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of  the  United  States  as  a primary  method,  a historical  and  empirical 
study  was  made.  The  results  of  the  study  indicated  that  the  church  is 
one  of  the  dynamic  institutions  seeking  to  serve  better  man’s  rhang-i ng 
needs.  Many  church  leaders  appear  to  believe  that  the  church  changes  as 
it  responds  to  needs  in  race  problems,  economic  trends,  and  influx  of 
immigrants.  If  the  church  would  survive  then  and  grow  as  one  of  the 
vital  community  agencies,  it  must  increasingly  take  these  forces  into 
consideration  and  contribute  to  their  solution.  Such  consideration 
would  require  involvement  in  educational  programs  for  adults.  This  in- 
volvement would  likely  be  related  to  the  community  college ' s total 
effort  in  programs  of  continuing  education. 

If  the  community  college  assumes  an  increasingly  important  role 
in  continuing  education,  community  service  programs  will  be  an  evidence 
of  this  expanding  role.  The  true  community  college  idea  presupposes  an 
increase  of  services  from  the  college  to  the  community  to  correspond 
with  the  increase  of  resources  from  the  community  to  the  college. 
Reynolds  identified  eleven  categories  of  community  service,  each  one  of 
which  might  help  satisfy  a genuine  educational  need  in  the  community, 
with  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  each  category  being  adults.  The  eleven 
categories  with  an  example  of  each  follow. 

(1)  Mutual  aid  for  meeting  college-community  needs — promoting 
a historical  society  and  museum. 

(2)  Community  experience  pregrams — business  and  industry 


visitation  programs. 
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(3)  Community  study  and  research  problems — surveys  to  locate 
business  and  industry. 

(4)  Public  affairs  education — maintenance  of  a speakers'  bureau. 

(5)  Specialized  community  service — local  management  clinics. 

(6)  Community  development — promoting  a citizens'  council  for  a 
better  conmiunity. 

(7)  Community  participation  and  leadership  training — community 
leadership  workshop . 

(8)  Mass  media — television  programs. 

(9)  Public  relations  program — visitation  day  at  the  college. 

(10)  Community  use  of  school  plant — use  of  facilities  for  a 
conference . 

(11 ) Adult  classes — short  course  on  typing. 2^ 

The  College  of  San  Mateo  has  met  the  challenge  of  community  ser- 
vice by  pioneering  a new  facet  of  community  education  known  as  CAPE, 
College  Association  for  Public  Events.27  One  of  the  areas  included  in 
CAPE  is  a joint  college  adventure  in  arranging  for  prominent  speakers 
and  programs  for  the  college  community.  Such  a joint  adventure  by 
several  colleges  makes  it  possible  for  each  college  to  get  nationally 

James  W.  Reynolds,  "Couinunity  Services,"  The  Public  Junior 
College.  Fifty-fifth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education,  Fart  I (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1956),  p.  144. 

27Erail  0.  Toews,  "Conmunity  Services — A Junior  College  Function," 
California  Education.  2:13-14,  December,  1964. 
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known  speakers  and  programs  at  reasonably  low  costs  to  the  institution. 
The  governing  board  of  San  Mateo  Junior  College  has  thought  so  highly  of 
the  CAFE  program  that  they  look  upon  community  educational  services  as  a 
fifth  function  of  the  college.  Dr.  Miller,  a member  of  the  board,  said, 
"The  basic  objective  of  CAFE  is  the  enrichment  of  life  through  bringing 
more  of  the  individual 1 s personal  awareness  into  being  as  a way  of  pre- 
paring him  for  great  conflict,  for  vast  reforms  in  social  life,  and  for 
noblest  usefulness."  In  all,  the  San  Mateo  effort  does  much  to  place 
the  college  in  a position  of  focal  point  for  developing,  organizing, 
sponsoring,  administering,  and  promoting  activities  which  contribute 
much  to  the  cultural , political,  and  civic  improvement  of  the  community. 

Studies  of  education  in  other  countries  have  had  very  important 
effects  on  education  in  the  United  States.  Horace  Mann  and  his  assoc- 
iates brought  to  this  country  some  very  helpful  ideas  from  Prussian 
education  in  the  mid  1800's.  Of  similar  importance  are  some  of  the 
results  of  a study  made  by  Southwood  of  adult  education  in  Scandinavia. 
The  countries  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  were  included.  Southwood 
concluded  from  his  exploratory  study  that  the  community  college  can  play 
a more  significant  role  in  the  field  of  adult  education  if  it  creates 
an  educative  atmosphere  in  the  community  in  which  people  think  and  act 
upon  the  principle  that  continuing  education  is  essential  to  everyone, 

28 Ibid. 
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belongs  of  right  to  everyone,  and  is  responsible  to  everyone. ^ The 
role  can  be  further  strengthened  if  the  college  will  help  adult  groups 
preserve  their  autonomy  and  their  spirit  of  friendly  personal  relation- 
ships and  will  try  to  foster  within  these  groups  the  development  of 
individual  talents  and  personal  expression  in  an  atmosphere  of  close 
friendship . 

One  might  conclude  that  the  specific  role  of  the  community  college 
in  continuing  education  is  in  a state  of  flux.  This  relatively  new 
educational  organization  is  emerging  from  a field  of  numerous  organiza- 
tions which  offer  programs  for  adults  as  one  which  can  contribute 
importantly . The  establishment  of  its  role,  however,  is  difficult 
because  it  does  not  have  the  weight  of  experience  in  determining  commu- 
nity needs  which  more  experienced  organizations  have.30  Since  it  is 
in  the  process  of  acceptance,  the  community  college  is  uncertain 
and  insecure  about  its  community  service  place  among  other  organizations 
in  the  community.  While  some  of  the  roles  of  the  community  college  in 
continuing  education  can  be  found  by  being  perceptive  to  the  new  kinds  of 
education  a community  needs,  other  roles  may  be  found  in  conjunction 

29 

Howard  Dene  Southwood,  "Adult  Education  in  Scandinavia,  A Study 
in  Democracy  and  Its  Meaning  for  Continuing  Education  in  the  United  States, 
Especially  as  It  Pertains  to  the  Community  College"  (unpublished  Doctor's 
dissertation.  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  1956),  pp.  126-127. 

Coolie  Vemer,  "Community  Services  in  Community  Junior  Colleges," 
Florida  Junior  College  Conference  (Tallahassee,  Florida:  State 

Department  of  Education,  September,  1960),  p.  1. 
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with  other  agencies.  Thus,  as  improved  educational  environments  are 
established,  some  agency  may  become  the  locus  for  community  development 
and  continuing  education.  If  the  community  college  does  this,  it  will 
be  a new  kind  of  educational  institution  in  the  community.31 

Summary 

Research  on  the  roles  of  the  community  college  in  continuing 
education  has  been  scanty.  Furthermore,  there  is  a dearth  of  significant 
research  on  organizational  role  analysis  in  general.  Most  of  the  role 
analysis  research  has  concerned  role  as  individual  behavior  and  not  as 
it  relates  directly  to  the  developing  roles  of  an  institution.  In  spite 
of  this  paucity  of  significant  institutional  role  research,  there  have 
been  several  areas  of  research  which  have  very  important  implications 
for  the  development  of  the  roles  of  the  community  college  in  continuing 
education  in  conjunction  with  other  organizations  which  provide  educa- 
tional programs  for  adults.  The  following  generalizations  have  been 
abstracted  from  such  related  literature. 

(1)  Community  service,  including  continuing  education,  is  a 
relatively  recent  development  in  the  functions  of  the  community  college. 

(2)  While  adult  education  appeared  to  be  significant  as  a function 
of  a small  percentage  of  the  junior  colleges  in  several  states  of  the 
nation  in  the  forties,  it  now  appears  to  be  gaining  in  significance  in  an 

31 Ibid. . p.  5. 
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increasing  number  of  the  public  community  colleges  in  many  states  of 
the  nation. 

(3)  Courses  for  adults  appear  to  increase  as  college  enrollment 
increases. 

(4)  Vocational  education  courses  for  adults  appear  to  be  most 
popular. 

(5)  Consnunity  service  is  not  well  understood  by  college  admin- 
istrators nor  the  public  in  general  and  does  not  appear  to  be  considered 
as  important  as  the  college  parallel  function  of  the  junior  college. 

(6)  No  common  techniques  for  developing  a community  service 
program  have  been  found. 

(7)  Little  written  policy  about  adult  education  has  been  found. 

(8)  Lower  socio-economic  groups  of  adults  are  not  being  served 
as  well  as  other  groups. 

(9)  The  personality  structure  of  the  administrator  (viewpoint, 
ability,  leadership,  and  interest)  appears  to  be  an  important  factor  in 
the  development  of  the  role  of  the  community  college  in  continuing 
education. 

(10 ) Other  factors  which  appear  to  be  important  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  role  of  the  community  college  in  continuing  education  are: 
willingness  of  faculty  to  participate,  financial  resources  available, 
community  leadership,  public  relations  programs,  and  community  cooperation. 

(11)  Much  improved  public  relations  programs  are  needed  by  commu- 
nity colleges  in  the  development  of  their  roles  in  continuing  education. 
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(12)  Organizational  administrators  appear  to  favor  coordinative 
and  cooperative  endeavor  in  promoting  adult  education  activity. 

(13)  Coordination  and  cooperation  of  effort  in  continuing  edu- 
cation can  be  improved  if  there  are  definitely  defined  problems,  groups 
agree  on  specific  responsibilities,  each  group  understands  roles  of 
other  groups,  one  or  more  groups  are  reservoirs  from  which  resources 
can  be  drawn,  groups  see  coordination  as  means  to  ends,  and  all  groups 
are  kept  informed. 

(14)  The  community  college  has  been  suggested  by  many  to  be  the 
needed  stimulus  for  a unified  program  of  continuing  education  for  a 
community. 


CHAPTER  III 


DESCRIPTIVE  STUDY  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  ANALYSIS  OF 
ROCKINGHAM  AND  COLUMBUS  COUNTIES 

The  two  counties,  Rockingham  and  Columbus,  were  selected  to 
represent  the  two  predominant  economic  regions  of  North  Carolina. 
Rockingham  is  typical  of  the  industrialized  Piedmont  while  Columbus  is 
typical  of  the  agricultural  Coastal  Plains.  Both  counties  have  community 
colleges  and  Rockingham  had  an  area  vocational  school  which  was  merged 
with  the  community  college.  There  are  no  other  colleges,  business,  or 
trade  schools  in  either  county.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  fre- 
quently offers  extension  adult  education  courses  for  college  credit  in 
each  of  the  counties  and  nearby  senior  colleges  provide  teacher  inservice 
education  courses  when  interest  and  need  are  sufficient  to  support  such 
courses.  A number  of  correspondence  schools  have  provided  high  school 
and  trade  courses  in  each  of  the  counties. 

A descriptive  study  from  census,  state,  and  local  publications, 
and  personal  investigation  was  made  of  the  two  comities.  This  descrip- 
tive study  includes  General  and  Basic  Statistics,  Educational  Statistics, 
Population  and  Labor  Statistics,  and  Income  Statistics.  A map  indicating 
the  location  of  the  two  counties  and  the  approximate  size  of  each  is 
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shown  in  Figure  1.  Both  counties  are  among  the  larger  ones  in  North 
Carolina,  and  they  were  priority  one  and  two  respectively  in  regard  to 
the  state  plan  for  the  location  of  new  community  colleges. 


FIGURE  1 

LOCATION  OF  ROCKINGHAM  AND  COLUMBUS  COUNTIES 
Rockingham  County 
General  and  Basic  Statistics 

Rockingham  County  is  a north  central  Piedmont  county  bordering  on 
the  state  of  Virginia.  Reidsville,  in  the  east  central  part  of  the  county. 
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is  the  largest  urban  center  with  a population  of  14, 267. 1 Smaller  urban 
centers  include  Leaksville,  Spray,  and  Draper,  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  Tri-cities;  Madison  and  Mayodan  or  the  Twin-cities;  and  Stoneville. 

A map  in  Figure  2 shows  the  major  urban  centers,  towns,  and  transporta- 
tion routes. 


URBAN  CENTERS  AND  TRANSPORTATION  ROUTES  IN  ROCKINGHAM  COUNTY 


^Rockingham  County  Development  Association,  "County  Statistical 
Data"  (Wentworth:  Rockingham  County  Development  Association,  1963), 

p.  3.  (Mimeographed.) 
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Rockingham  County  has  an  area  of  572  square  miles  with  approxi- 
mately 122  persons  per  square  mile.  Hie  1960  population  was  69,6292  and 
the  population  trend  is  upward.  The  county  ranks  twenty- seventh  in 
North  Carolina  in  total  population  and  thirtieth  in  population  density. 
Approximately  21  per  cent  of  the  county's  residents  live  on  farms,  41 
per  cent  in  urban  centers,  and  38  per  cent  in  rural  nonfarm  areas.3  The 
county  appears  to  have  a well-balanced  economy  with  manufacturing,  trades, 
professional  activities,  and  agriculture  playing  nearly  equal  roles  in 
contributing  to  the  total  income  of  the  area.  Textile  manufacturing  is 
the  county's  most  important  single  industry  and  provides  more  jobs  for 
residents  than  ary  other  activity.  The  largest  single  employer  is  a 
tobacco  manufacturing  establishment  in  Reidsville  which  employs  more 
than  2,000  people. 

Educational  Statistics 

Rockingham  County  has  four  public  school  districts  and  one  commu- 
nity college  district.  Three  of  the  public  school  districts  are  urban 
areas  while  the  fourth  consists  of  the  rural  areas  of  the  county.  Sixty 
per  cent  of  the  county  tax  ticket  is  designated  for  public  education 


2Ibid. 

3 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  County  and  City  Data  Book:  1962. 

Statistical  Abstract  Supplement  (Washington:  U.  S.  Government  Printing 

Office,  1962),  p.  272.  ^ 
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(including  coinmunity  college  programs). ^ Table  I shows  the  types  and 
numbers  of  educational  facilities  and  the  numbers  of  students  enrolled. 

TABLE  I 

EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES  IN  ROCKINGHAM  COUNTY* 


Type  Educational  Facility 

Number 

Enrollment 

Nursery  School 

4 

75 

Kindergarten 

5 

85 

Elementary 

32 

13,003 

High  School 

10 

5,028 

Community  College 

1 

1,650 

Total 

52 

19.841 

Rockingham  County  Development  Association,  o^_  cit. . pp.  9-22. 


The  educational  level  in  Rockingham  County  is  low  when  compared 
with  the  other  Piedmont  counties.  The  median  number  of  years  of  school 
completed  by  the  adult  population  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  older  is 
8.0.  About  19  per  cent  have  less  than  five  years  of  formal  education 
and  only  24  per  cent  completed  high  school.5 


Rockingham  County  Fund,  "Statistical  Profile  for  Rockingham 
County"  (Wentworth:  Rockingham  County  Fund,  1965),  p.  3.  (Mimeographed.) 

Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  North  Carolina  Data  (Winston- 
Salem:  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  1966),  p.  236. 
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Slightly  more  than  one— half  of  the  high  school  graduates  in 
Rockingham  County  enter  the  labor  market.  Table  II  indicates  the  growth 

of  the  county's  labor  force  from  high  school  graduates  from  1961  through 
1964. 


TABLE  II 

GROWTH  OF  LABOR  FORCE  FROM  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES* 


Year  Number  of  Graduates 


Number  Entering  Labor  Market  Per  Cent 


1961 

779 

1962 

660 

1963 

711 

1964 

783 

404 

338 

410 

428 


51.9 

51.2 

57.7 

54.7 


*Ibid. 


Population  and  Labor  Statistics 

A study  of  population  composition  and  change  revealed  expected 
increases  in  the  young  adult  and  senior  citizen  population  percentages 
in  Rockingham  County.  Table  III  shows  the  composition  of  the  1960 
population  and  projected  changes  by  1980.  Population  projections  by  sex 
and  race  are  shown  in  Table  IV,  page  45,  and  population  migration  from 
1950  to  1960  is  indicated  in  Table  V,  page  45.  Ratios  between  sexes  and 
races  are  expected  to  change  slightly  by  1980. 
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TABLE  III 

POPULATION  COMPOSITION  AND  CHANGE* 


ASS—.  , 

1960  Population 

Per  Cent 

Projected  Chance.  1980 

0-4 

7,628 

11.0 

+0.7 

5-9 

7,518 

10.8 

-7.8 

10-14 

7,214 

10.4 

-0.6 

15-19 

5,572 

8.0 

+4.3 

20-24 

4,336 

6.2 

+16.7 

25-29 

4,155 

6.0 

+15.5 

30-34 

4,745 

6.8 

-11.1 

35-39 

5,064 

7.3 

-27.1 

40-44 

4,587 

6.6 

-24.1 

45-49 

4,520 

6.5 

-24.4 

50-54 

3,719 

5.3 

+7.6 

55-59 

3,087 

4.4 

+32.7 

60^-64 

2,508 

3.6 

+40.6 

65-69 

2,011 

2.9 

+81.9 

70-74 

1,382 

2.0 

+88.2 

75-79 

916 

1.3 

+80.1 

80-84 

462 

0.6 

+117.9 

85+ 

265 

0.4 

+112.6 

Total 

69.629 

100.0 

+5.2 

Josef  H.  Perry  and  C.  Horace  Hamilton,  1980  Population  Projections 
For  North  Carolina  Comities  (Raleigh:  Division  of  Community  Planning, 

North  Carolina  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development,  1964),  p.  187. 


The  importance  of  manufacturing  in  Rockingham  County  was  alluded 
to  in  the  beginning  of  Chapter  III.  Table  VI,  page  46,  shows  that 
almost  half  of  the  county's  working  force  is  engaged  in  manufacturing 
while  about  one-fourth  is  engaged  in  nonmanufacturing  with  the  remaining 
one-fourth  in  agriculture  and  other  forms  of  self-employment . 
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TABLE  IV 

POPULATION  PROJECTIONS  BY  SEX  AND  RACE* 


Year 

l.Taite 

Nonvjhite 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1970 

1980 

55,949 

55,917 

15,946 

17,321 

34,811 

35,254 

37,084 

37,984 

71,895 

73,238 

*North  Carolina  Department  of  Health,  Net  Migration  By  Color.  Sex. 
Age  for  North  Carolina.  1950-1960  (Raleigh : Nortli  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  September,  1961),  pp.  1-3. 


TABLE  V 


POPULATION  MIGRATION  1950-1960* 

Race 

Net 

Per  Cent  of  Population 

White 

-4,974 

-8.3 

Nonwhite 

-1,347 

-8.4 

Total 

-6,321 

-8.3  « 

*Ibid. 


Income  Statistics 

The  effective  buying  income  per  capita  and  per  household  in 
Rockingham  County  has  increased  significantly  since  1957.  A breakdown 
of  effective  buying  income  and  cash  income  by  families  is  shown  in 
Table  VII,  page  47.  Wages  and  employment  have  tended  to  increase  since 
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TABLE  VI 

BREAKDOWN  OF  THE  LABOR  FORCE  IN  ROCKINGHAM  COUNTY  (3/65)* 


Work  Area 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Unemployed 

1,420 

5.1 

Employed 

26,190 

Manufacturing 

12,370 

44.8 

Food 

170 

Textile — Apparel 

9,030 

Furniture  and  Wood 

450 

Printing 

120 

Other 

2,600 

Nonmanufacturing 

7,830 

28.4 

Construction 

740 

Transportation — Utilitie  s 

550 

Trade 

2,500 

Finance,  Insurance,  and  Real  Estate 

430 

Service 

1,670 

Government 

1,930 

Other 

10 

Self-employed  and  Domestics 

3,420 

12.4 

Agriculture 

2,570 

9.3 

Total 

27.610 

100.0 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security  Research,  North  Carolina  Labor 
Force  Estimates  By  Market  Area  (Raleigh:  Employment  Security  Commission 

of  North  Carolina,  October,  1965). 


1959.  The  annual  average  weekly  earnings  have  been  slightly  below  the 
average  for  North  Carolina  during  the  past  ten  years.  Annual  average 
weekly  earnings  in  manufacturing,  however,  have  tended  to  be  slightly 
above  the  North  Carolina  average.  Table  VIII  shows  a breakdown  of  wages 
and  employment  in  Rockingham  County  for  two-year  intervals  from  1959 
through  1963  and  for  1964. 
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TABLE  VII 

INCOME  PER  CAPITA  AND  PER  HOUSEHOLD* 


Cash  Income  Bracket  By  Household 

Effective  Buvimr  Income 

$-0- 

$2,500-  $4,000-  $7,000- 

Per 

Per 

Year 

2.499 

3.999  6.999 

9.999  $10,000+ 

Capita 

Household 

1957 

22.2 

26.3  38.8 

9.3  3.4 

$1,320 

$5,301 

1961 

34.0 

21.6  29.4 

6.7  8.3 

1,472 

5,800 

1964 

24.9 

20.7  32.3 

11.3  10.8 

1,701 

6,132 

Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  op.  cit 

p«  235* 

TABLE  VIII 

WAGES  AND  EMPLOYMENT* 

Insured 

Total 

Annual  Average 

Annual  Average 

Year 

Employment  Wases  (Mil . ) 

Weekly  Earnings 

Weekly  Earnings  in  MfV. 

County  N.  C. 

County 

N.  C. 

1959 

14,986 

$51.76 

$66.43  $67.13 

$69.22 

$67.21 

1961 

14,533 

50.94 

67.41  70.82 

69.94 

70.03 

1963 

15,599 

59.95 

73.90  76.36 

76.40 

75.69 

1964 

16,493 

66.90 

78.00  80.18 

81.07 

79.94 

# — - — — — 

Columbus  County 
General  and  Basic  Statistics6 

Columbus  County  is  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  North  Carolina, 
near  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  bordering  South  Carolina.  While  it  ranks 

6U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  op^  cit..  pp.  262-263. 
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third  in  the  state  in  total  land  area,  it  ranks  only  sixty-first  in 
population  density.  Mich  of  the  land  area  is  in  forest  or  uninhabitable 
swamp.  There  are  no  large  urban  centers  and  nearly  half  of  the  residents 
live  on  farms.  Several  small  towns  or  villages  serve  as  local  trade 
and  business  centers.  Among  these  are  Whiteville , the  county  seat, 
Chadbourn,  Tabor  City,  and  Fair  Bluff.  Population  of  each  of  these 
business  centers  is  less  than  5,000.  The  map  in  Figure  3 shows  the  major 
business  centers  and  transportation  routes  in  the  county. 


FIGURE  3 

URBAN  CENTERS  AND  TRANSPORTATION  ROUTES  IN  COLUMBUS  COUNTY 
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Columbus  County  has  an  area  of  939  square  miles  with  an  average 

n 

of  fifty- two  persons  per  square  mile.  The  1960  population  was  48,973 
and  the  population  trend  is  downward.  Approximately  45  per  cent  of  the 
residents  live  on  farms,  45  per  cent  live  in  rural  nonfara  areas,  and 
less  than  10  per  cent  live  in  urban  areas. 

This  southeastern  county  is  one  of  the  most  productive  agricul- 
tural counties  in  the  state,  having  consistently  been  one  of  the  leading 
North  Carolina  counties  in  the  total  farm  income.  Tobacco  is  the  most 
important  cash  crop;  but  sweet  potatoes,  strawberries,  pecans,  and 
other  truck  crops  play  a significant  part  in  a balanced  agricultural 
economy.  Livestock,  especially  hogs,  have  gained  popularity  during  the 
past  ten  years. 

Industrial  production  during  the  past  ten  years  has  begun  to  play 
a significant  role  in  the  county's  economy.  All  of  the  business  centers 
have  flue-cured  tobacco  markets  which  contribute  importantly  to  seasonal 
commercial  activity.  Among  the  larger  manufacturing  industries  are  a 
paper  company  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  county  and  three  textile 
plants  in  the  central  area.  Generally,  wages  for  the  county  are  slightly 
lower  than  the  North  Carolina  average,  but  wages  in  the  manufacturing 
sector  are  significantly  higher. 

Educational  Statistics 

Columbus  County  has  two  public  school  districts  and  one  community 
7Ibid. 
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college  district.  One  of  the  public  school  districts  is  a city  system 
while  the  second  system  includes  the  remaining  areas  of  the  county.  The 
community  college  enrolls  students  from  outside  the  county,  but  the 
college  is  supported  only  by  tax  revenues  collected  in  the  county. 

Table  IX  shows  the  types  and  numbers  of  educational  facilities  and  the 
numbers  of  students  enrolled.  School  consolidation  is  in  progress  in 
Columbus  County  and  it  is  expected  that  such  consolidation  will  greatly 
reduce,  if  not  eliminate,  the  extremely  small  high  schools.® 


TABLE  IX 

EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES  IN  COLUMBUS  COUNTY 


Tvoe  Educational  Facilitv 

Number 

Enrollment 

Kindergarten 

1 

20 

Elementary 

24 

10,373 

High  School 

15 

4,133 

Community  College 

1 

600 

Total 

_ 41 

15.126 

The  educational  level  in  Columbus  County  is,  like  Rockingham 
County,  low  when  compared  with  other  counties  in  the  state.  The  median 
number  of  years  of  school  completed  by  adults  twenty-five  years  of  age 

®North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Educational  Directory  of  North  Carolina  (Raleigh:  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  1964),  pp.  44-45. 
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and  older  is  8.0.  About  21  per  cent  have  less  than  five  years  of  formal 
education  and  only  24  per  cent  completed  high  school.9 

Slightly  more  than  one-half  of  the  high  school  graduates  in 
Columbus  County  enter  the  labor  market.  Table  X indicates  the  growth  of 
the  labor  force  from  high  school  graduates  from  1961  through  1964. 

TABLE  X 

GROWTH  OF  LABOR  FORCE  FROM  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES* 


Year  Number  of  Graduates 


Number  Entering  Labor  Market  Per  Cent 


1961 

649 

1962 

679 

1963 

646 

1964 

726 

345 

386 

365 

429 


53.2 

56.8 

56.5 

59.1 


*Ibid. 


Population  and  Labor  Statistics 

A study  of  population  and  projected  population  change  in  Columbus 
County  explains  the  expected  decline  in  population.  All  age  groups 
except  those  fifty-five  and  above  are  expected  to  decrease.  The  net 
percentage  of  loss  is  projected  to  be  12.6.  Table  XI  shows  a breakdown 
of  the  1960  population  and  population  projections  for  1980.  The  popu- 
lation by  sex  and  race  is  shown  in  Table  XII,  page  53.  By  1980,  it  is 

9 

Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  op^  cit. . p.  71. 
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expected  that  the  total  population  will  have  decreased  from  48,973  to 
42,782  with  the  ratio  of  white  to  nonwhite  and  male  to  female  changing 
slightly  in  favor  of  nonwhite  and  female.  The  net  migration  of  popu- 
lation out  of  the  county  is  very  high  in  comparison  with  Rockingham 
and  other  Piedmont  counties.  Table  XIII  shows  this  net  migration  loss 
to  be  almost  20  per  cent. 


TABLE  XI 

POPULATION  COMPOSITION  AND  CHANGE* 


Age  , 

1960  Population 

Per  Cent 

Projected  Chance.  1980 

0-4 

5,890 

12.0 

-13.6 

5-9 

6,263 

12.8 

-17.9 

10-14 

6,225 

12.7 

-22.5 

15-19 

4,811 

9.8 

-15.4 

20-24 

2,792 

5.7 

-12.8 

25-29 

2,762 

5.6 

-7.1 

30-34 

2,900 

5.9 

-25.3 

35-39 

3,023 

6.2 

-28.5 

40-44 

2,970 

6.1 

-39.2 

45-49 

2,771 

5.7 

-32.7 

50-54 

2,326 

4.8 

-7.3 

55-59 

1,759 

3.6 

+15.0 

60-64 

1,384 

2.8 

+43.5 

65-69 

1,280 

2.6 

+44.5 

70-74 

872 

1.8 

+48.1 

75-79 

562 

1.1 

+29.0 

80-84 

257 

.5 

+52.5 

85+ 

128 

.3 

+78.1 

Total 

48.973 

100.0 

-12.6 

■ft 



Perry  and  Hamilton, 

op.  cit..  p.  77. 
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TABLE  XII 

POPULATION  PROJECTIONS  BY  SEX  AND  RACE* 


Year White Nonwhite Male Total 


1970  29,481 

1980  26,980 

16,442 

15,802 

22,148  23,775 

20,317  22,405 

45,923 

42,782 

*North  Carolina 

Department  of  Health,  op^  cit. . pp.  1-3. 

TABLE  XIII 

POPULATION  MIGRATION  1950-1960* 

Race 

Net 

Per  Cent  of  Population 

White 

-7,133 

-18.3 

Nonwhite 

-4,832 

-22.0 

Total 

-11.965 

-19.6 

. , 
Ibxd. 

The  importance  of  agriculture 

to  the  economy  of  Columbus  County 

was  suggested  earlier. 

Table  XIV,  Breakdown  of  the  Labor  Force  in 

Columbus  County,  substantiates  this  importance.  Nearly  one-third  of 
the  labor  force  is  employed  in  agriculture.  While  manufacturing  is 
steadily  increasing  in  importance,  it  is  now  third  in  the  percentage  of 
the  employed  labor  force.  Unemployment  is  at  a relatively  high  level 
with  10  per  cent  or  nearly  2,000  unemployed. 
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TABLE  XIV 

BREAKDOWN  OF  THE  LABOR  FORCE  IN  COLUMBUS  COUNTY  (3/65)* 


Work  -Area 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Unemployed 

1,800 

10.0 

Employed 

16,200 

Manufacturing 

3,890 

21.6 

Food 

90 

Textile — Apparel 

1,130 

Furniture — Wood 

650 

Printing 

.. 

Other 

2,020 

Nonmanufacturing 

4,970 

27.6 

Construction 

440 

Transportation — Utilitie  s 

210 

Trade 

2,030 

Finance,  Insurance,  and  Real  Estate 

240 

Service 

570 

Government 

1,470 

Other 

10 

Self-employed  and  Domestics 

1,850 

10.3 

Agriculture 

5,490 

30.5 

Total  _ 18.000 

100.0 

•Wv. 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security  Branch,  loc.  cit. 


Income  Statistics 

The  effective  buying  income  per  capita  and  per  household  in 
Columbus  County  tends  to  be  low  as  is  true  of  many  of  the  southeastern 
counties  in  North  Carolina.  There  has  been,  however,  a significant  in- 
crease in  effective  buying  income  since  1957.  Table  XV  shows  this 
increase  and  gives  a breakdown  of  cash  income  by  household.  Wage s anH 
employment  have  also  tended  to  increase  since  1959.  Table  XVI  shows  a 
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information,  education,  and/or  community  services  for  adults  as  part  of 
their  function.  In  a general  sense  one  might  say  that  a.1 1 organizations 
provide  some  services  which  could  be  defined  as  educational.  Some  of 
these  organizations  are  primarily  educational  and  have  at  least  a coor- 
dinate  adult  function.  Examples  of  such  organizations  are  public 
secondary  schools,  community  colleges,  and  cooperative  extension  services. 
Others  are  primarily  educational  but  subordinate  adult  education  to  the 
education  of  children.  Examples  of  these  organizations  are  nursery 
schools,  public  kindergartens,  and  public  elementary  schools.  Some 
organizations  are  partly  educational,  with  education  as  a coordinate 
function  with  information  and  services.  Examples  of  such  organizations 
are  Y.M.C.A.'s,  churches,  and  public  libraries.  Still  other  organiza- 
tions are  partly  educational,  with  education  as  subordinate  to  informa- 
tion and  community  services.  Most  all  civic,  social,  professional,  and 
fraternal  clubs  have  this  type  of  educational  function. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  identification  and  analysis  of  organi- 
zations in  Rockingham  and  Columbus  Counties,  a classification  was 
developed,  based  upon  the  perceived  role  of  the  organization  in  continu- 
ing education.  This  classification  is  shown  in  Figure  4.  Later  in  this 
study,  the  writer  comments  upon  the  placement  of  certain  organizations 
in  each  function  area.  Rockingham  and  Columbus  Counties  were  considered 
as  one  geographical  area  in  the  identification  and  analysis  of  organi- 


zations . 
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FIGURE  4 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  PROVIDING  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


At  least  eight  local  contact  organizations  were  instrumental  in 
the  identification  and  location  of  numerous  other  organizations  which 
have  roles  in  continuing  education.  In  almost  every  case,  these  local 
contact  organizations  had  prepared  lists  of  other  organizations,  giving 
names,  addresses,  and  telephone  numbers  of  top  administrators.  In  many 
instances  the  top  administrators  of  contact  organizations  were  familiar 
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with  the  purposes,  activities,  and  present  status  of  other  organizations. 
A list  of  the  eight  local  contact  organizations  with  the  titles  of  the 
top  administrators  and  the  other  organizations  which  they  identified 
are  shown  in  Table  XVII. 

There  were  a significant  number  of  other  organizations  which 
were  not  identified  from  prepared  lists  or  through  interviews  with  the 
top  administrators  of  the  local  contact  organizations.  These  other 
organizations  were  discovered  incidentally  while  interviewing  top  admin- 
istrators of  the  sample  of  organizations  included  in  the  study.  While 
these  newly-discovered  organizations  could  not  be  included  in  the  study, 
it  is  helpful  to  know  that  there  are  a significant  number  of  community 
organizations  which  are  not  on  prepared  lists  and  which  do  not  often 
join  associations  or  other  similar  groups.  Many  informal  associations 
and  groups  were  discovered  during  the  study.  While  it  is  believed  and 
has  been  somewhat  supported  by  research  that  these  informal  groups  have 
very  important  roles  in  continuing  education,  their  study  and  analysis 
were  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study.  It  was  recognized,  too,  that  much 
adult  education  does  not  arise  in  groups  or  from  formal  organizational 
endeavor  but  is  highly  individual.  Such  education,  while  critically 
important,  is  also  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study. 

Mgarily  Educational.  Coordinate  Adult,  fw-h™ 

Forty  organizations  were  identified  as  primarily  educational  with 
a coordinate  adult  function.  All  forty  were  active  at  the  time  of  the 
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TABLE  XVII 

LOCAL  CONTACT  ORGANIZATIONS 


Contact  Organization 

Title  of  Top 
Administrator 

Organizations  Identified 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

Manager 

Civic,  Fraternal,  and 
Social  Clubs,  Churches, 
Industrial,  Business, 
Government,  and  Service 
Groups 

Cooperative  Extension 
Service 

Agricultural 
Agent,  Home 
Economics  Agent 

Farm  Groups,  Community, 
Home  Demonstration,  and 
Garden  Clubs 

Board  of  Education 

Superintendent 
Principal 
Vocational- 
education  Teacher 

Public  Schools,  Kinder- 
gartens, College 
Extension,  Rural  Groups, 
Correspondence,  Trade, 
and  Business  Schools 

Junior  Service  League 

President 

Health  and  Welfare  Groups 

Health  Department 

Director 

Health  and  Welfare  Groups, 
Nursery  Schools 

Ministers'  Association 

President 

Churches  and  Other 
Religious  Groups 

Employment  Security 
Commission 

Manager 

Industries  and  Businesses 

Community  College 

Director,  Adult 
Education 

Public  Schools,  Civic 
Clubs,  Industrial  Groups, 
Churches,  Community 
Clubs,  and  Government 
Groups 
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interview  with  the  top  administrator  and  were  included  in  the  study.  On 
the  basis  of  the  organizational  role  as  perceived  by  the  top  administra- 
tor, all  organizations  seem  to  be  primarily  educational  with  a coordinate 
adult  function.  The  categories  of  organizations,  the  numbers  identified, 
and  the  numbers  included  in  the  interviews  are  shorn  in  Table  XVIII. 

TABLE  XVIII 

ORGANIZATIONS  PRIMARILY  EDUCATIONAL  WITH  COORDINATE  ADULT  FUNCTION 


Organization  Category 

Number  Identified 

Number  Interviewed 

Community  College 

2 

2 

Agricultural  Extension 

2 

2 

Home  Economics  Extension 

2 

2 

University  Extension 

1 

1 

Senior  College  Extension 

1 

1 

Correspondence  School 

1 

1 

Public  Secondary  School 

25 

25 

Public  School  District 

6 

6 

Total 

40 

40 

Primarily  Educational.  Subordinate  Adult.  Function 

Sixty-six  organizations  were  identified  a3  primarily  educational 
with  a subordinate  adult  function.  Sixty-five  were  active  at  the 
of  the  interview  with  top  administrators.  The  remaining  organization,  a 
nursery  school,  had  been  active  during  the  preceding  year  so  it  was 
decided  to  include  the  top  administrator  in  the  interviews.  Because  the 
number  of  elementary  schools  was  exceedingly  large,  a 20  per  cent  random 
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sample  of  these  was  selected  for  the  interviews.  The  categories  of 
organizations , the  number  identified  in  each  category,  anrf  the  number 
included  in  the  interviews  are  shown  in  Table  XIX. 

TABLE  XIX 

ORGANIZATIONS  PRIMARILY  EDUCATIONAL  WITH  SUBORDINATE  ADULT  FUNCTION 


Organization  Category 

Number  Identified 

Number  Interviewed 

Nursery  School 

4 

4 

Kindergarten 

6 

6 

Public  Elementary  School 

56 

12 

Total 

66 

22 

Partly  Educational.  Coordinate  Educational  Function 

Three  hundred  fifty-four  organizations  were  identified  as  partly 
educational  with  a coordinate  educational  function.  Churches  represented 
almost  75  per  cent  of  the  organizations  in  this  category.  In  conference 
with  ministerial  leaders  it  was  found  that  many  of  the  churches  identi- 
fied were  extremely  small  with  little  or  no  educational  program  and  no 
regular  church  leader  or  top  administrator.  These  churches  were  excluded, 
therefore,  from  the  study  leaving  120  churches  from  which  a 20  per  cent 
sample  was  randomly  selected  for  the  interviews.  One  of  the  top  admin- 
istrators of  an  Employment  Security  Commission  had  recently  resigned  anH 
no  successor  had  been  selected.  This  organization  was  excluded  from  the 
interviews.  In  other  cases  where  ten  or  more  organizations  were  identified. 
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a 20  per  cent  random  sample  was  selected  for  interviews.  A list  of  the 
categories  of  organizations  identified  and  the  number  selected  for  the 
interviews  are  shown  in  Table  XX. 


TABLE  XX 

ORGANIZATIONS  PARTLY  EDUCATIONAL  WITH  COORDINATE  EDUCATIONAL  FUNCTION 


Organization  Category 

Number  Identified 

Number  Interviewed 

Churches 

257 

24 

Businesses  and  Industries 

30 

6 

Mass  Media 

10 

2 

Health  and  Welfare 

32 

7 

Law  Enforcement 

4 

4 

Prison  Department 

1 

1 

Public  Library 

2 

2 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

4 

4 

Community  Action  Program 

2 

2 

Recreational  Department 

1 

1 

Soil  Conservation 

2 

2 

Farmers 1 Home  Administration 

2 

2 

Employment  Security  Conmission 

2 

1 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

2 

2 

Merchants'  Association 

2 

2 

Agricultural  Research  Station 

1 

1 

Total 

354 

63 

Slightly  more  difficulty  was  encountered  in  assigned  all  organi- 
zations identified  in  this  third  group  to  the  classification  of  partly 
educational  with  a coordinate  educational  function.  The  most  important 
determining  characteristic  was  that  the  organization  had  provided  at 
least  one  organized  class  or  individual  educational  conference  during 
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the  past  year.  All  organizations  appeared  to  qualify  with  the  exception 
of  two  of  the  health  and  welfare  groups.  These  two  groups,  therefore, 
were  included  under  social  clubs  in  the  category  of  organizations  partly 
educational  with  a subordinate  educational  function. 

Partly  Educational , Subordinate  Educational  Function 

One  hundred  eighty- six  organizations  were  identified  as  partly 
educational  with  a subordinate  educational  function.  A significant 
number  of  the  civic  and  community  clubs  were  inactive  at  the  time  they 
were  identified.  The  inactive  ones  were  excluded  from  the  study  prior 
to  selecting  the  samples  for  interviews.  Table  XXI  shows  the  organi- 
zational categories,  number  of  organizations  identified,  and  the  number 
selected  for  interviews. 


TABLE  XXI 

ORGANIZATIONS  PARTLY  EDUCATIONAL  WITH  SUBORDINATE  EDUCATIONAL  FUNCTION 


Organization  Categorv 

Number  Identified 

Number  Interviewed 

Civic  Clubs 

125 

20 

Professional  Clubs 

3 

3 

Social  Clubs 

16 

4 

Fraternal  Clubs 

10 

2 

Community  Clubs 

32 

4 

Total 

186 

33 
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This  fourth  category  of  organizations  was  primarily  community 
service  and  public  information  organizations.  While  a few  of  them 
worked  with  other  organizations  in  providing  organized  and  individual 
instruction,  none  reported  instructional  programs  planned  and  promoted 
solely  by  their  own  organization.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  that  all 
organizations  identified  could  be  described  accurately  as  partly  educa- 
tional with  a subordinate  educational  function.  Many  of  the  top 
administrators  interviewed  indicated  a desire  to  work  with  the  community 
college  in  co-sponsoring  certain  educational  activities. 


(1)  Two  counties  in  North  Carolina  were  selected  to  include  in 
the  study.  Rockingham  represents  the  typical  Piedmont,  industrial  county 
with  manufacturing  the  most  important  industry  in  the  county.  Columbus 
represents  the  typical  Coastal  Plains,  agricultural  county  with  crop 
fanning  the  most  important  industry  in  the  county. 

(2)  Both  counties  had  community  colleges?  but  no  other  colleges, 
business  or  trade  schools  were  located  within  either  county. 

(3)  Both  counties  were  low  in  educational  level.  Median  years  of 
formal  education  for  adults  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  older  was  8.0. 
About  20  per  cent  had  less  than  five  years  of  formal  education  and  24 
per  cent  had  completed  high  school. 
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(4)  Rockingham  County  vail  have  a slight  increase  in  population 
during  the  next  decade;  population  in  Columbus  County  will  decrease. 

(5)  Both  counties  have  low  effective  buying  incomes  in  comparison 
with  the  North  Carolina  average.  Unemployment  in  Rockingham  County  is 
about  5 per  cent,  while  in  Columbus  County  it  is  10  per  cent. 

(6)  The  two  counties  were  considered  one  geographical  area  in 
identifying  and  analyzing  organizations  which  provide  education  for 
adults.  A classification  system  with  four  categories  was  developed  to 
facilitate  this  identification  and  analysis.  The  four  categories  were; 
primarily  educational  with  coordinate  adult  function,  primarily 
educational  with  subordinate  adult  function,  partly  educational  with 
coordinate  educational  function,  and  partly  educational  with  subordinate 
educational  function. 

(7)  Eight  local  contact  organizations  assisted  with  identifying 

and  locating  other  organizations.  These  local  contact  organizations 
were:  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Public  Schools,  Cooperative  Extension 

Service,  Community  College,  Junior  Service  League,  En^loyment  Security 
Commission,  Ministerial  Association,  and  Public  Health  Department. 

(8)  Six  hundred  forty- six  formal  organizations  were  identified 
and  158  were  selected  by  a stratified  random  sample  method  for  interviews 
with  top  administrators. 

(9)  Many  formal  organizations  were  not  identified  in  the  initial 
conferences  with  top  administrators  of  local  contact  organizations.  These 
were  discovered  incidentally  during  other  contacts  in  the  communities. 
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(10)  Many  informal  organizations  and  associations  were  discover- 
ed during  the  study.  Many  examples  of  individual  adult  education  were 
noted.  While  continuing  education  arising  from  informal  organization 
and  individual  effort  is  extremely  important,  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  investigation. 

A summary  of  the  results  of  interviews  with  top  administrators 
is  reported  along  with  role  perceptions  of  other  groups  included  in 
the  study  in  Chapter  IV. 


CHAPTER  IV 


PERCEPTIONS  OF  TOP  ADMINISTRATORS  AND/OR  IEADERS  AS  TO  1HE  ROLES 
OF  THE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  IN  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

There  is  some  evidence  to  support  the  hypothesis  that  organiza- 
tional role  in  continuing  education  arises  from  the  interaction  of  the 
administrator’s  perception  of  role  of  the  organization  and  the  structure 
of  the  community.  Reynolds  suggested  this  possibility  in  his  analysis 
of  community  service  programs  in  the  junior  colleges,1  and  Vines  found 
support  for  the  idea  in  his  study  of  community  service  programs  in  se- 

r% 

lected  junior  colleges.  The  administrator  of  the  organization  develops 
a personal  perception  of  the  role  of  his  organization  from  prior  expe- 
riences and  from  his  interaction  with  the  community.  This  role 
perception  in  further  interaction  with  the  community  structure  leads  to 
resource  allocation,  program  development,  and  subsequently  to  effective 
role  of  the  organization.  The  community  structure  gives  rise  to  adult 
educational  interests  and  needs,  adult  participation  in  educational 
programs,  and  subsequently  greatly  affects  the  role  of  the  organization 

Reynolds,  op^.  cit..  p.  55, 

2 

Vines,  loc.  cit. 
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in  continuing  education.  Figure  5 shows  how  this  effective  role  might 
develop,  beginning  with  the  prior  social  system  or  culture. 

Since  role  perception  of  the  administrator  is  an  important  element 
in  the  development  of  the  effective  role  of  an  organization,  it  is  like- 
wise important  as  a factor  in  the  coordination  of  effort  among  numerous 
organizations  providing  educational  programs  for  adults.  By  the  analysis 
of  the  role  perceptions  of  the  eight  groups  of  administrators  and/or 
leaders  presented  in  the  next  portion  of  this  chapter,  the  writer  has 
been  able  to  envision  some  of  the  areas  in  continuing  education  where 
coordination  of  effort  is  profitable,  highly  recommended,  and  indeed 
essential,  for  both  clarification  of  organizational  purpose  gnH  success- 
ful educational  experience. 

Personality  Dimension 
Role >-  Resource Pro  gram 


FIGURE  5 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL  ROLE  IN  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
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It  would  seem  appropriate  at  this  point  to  review  the  eight 

groups  of  administrators  and/or  leaders  whose  role  perceptions  were 

reported  and  analyzed.  The  eight  groups  were:  a panel  of  eighteen 

3 

experts,  a sample  of  eighty-four  public  community  college  presidents 
from  the  United  States,  a sample  of  fifty-two  private  and  parochial 
community  college  presidents  from  the  United  States,  the  twelve  public 
community  college  presidents  from  North  Carolina,  a sample  of  forty  top 
administrators  of  organizations  which  are  primarily  educational  with  a 
coordinate  adult  function,  a sample  of  twenty-two  top  administrators  of 
organizations  which  are  primarily  educational  with  a subordinate  adult 
function,  a sample  of  sixty-three  top  administrators  of  organizations 
which  are  partly  educational  with  a coordinate  educational  function,  and 
a sample  of  thirty-three  top  administrators  of  organizations  which  are 
partly  educational  with  a subordinate  educational  function.  The  latter 
four  groups  of  top  administrators  of  organizations  were  from  Columbus 
and  Rockingham  Counties  in  North  Carolina.  Since  these  top  administrators 
were  interviewed,  all  of  those  selected  for  the  samples  were  contacted 
with  the  exception  of  one  person  who  had  recently  resigned  from  his  top 
administrative  position. 

Sixty-six  or  78  per  cent  of  the  sample  of  public  community  college 
presidents  in  the  United  States  responded  to  the  role-perception  scale 

3 

A list  of  the  members  of  the  panel  of  experts  may  be  found  in 
the  appendix. 
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sent  by  mail.  Six  of  the  responses  contained  insufficient  information 
and  were  not  included  in  the  analysis. 

Thirty  or  58  per  cent  of  the  sanqiLe  of  private  and  parochial 
community  college  presidents  in  the  United  States  responded  to  the  role- 
perception  scale  sent  by  mail.  Eleven  of  the  respondents  declined  to 
complete  all  of  the  scale,  indicating  the  unusual  nature  of  the  school 
of  which  they  were  president  and  suggesting  they  believed  it  inappro- 
priate that  they  be  included  in  the  study  of  community  colleges.  Three 
of  the  top  administrators  responded  with  insufficient  information  and 
were  thus  not  included  in  the  study. 

In  summary,  the  reader  may  wish  to  note  that  the  numbers  of  admin- 
istrators and/or  leaders  included  in  the  report  and  analysis  are:  panel 

of  experts  (18),  public  community  college  presidents  (60),  private  and 
parochial  community  college  presidents  (16),  North  Carolina  public  commu- 
nity college  presidents  (12),  top  administrators  of  organizations 
primarily  educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function  (40),  top  admin- 
istrators of  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a subordinate  adult 
function  (22),  top  administrators  of  organizations  partly  educational 
with  a coordinate  educational  function  (63),  and  top  administrators  of 
organizations  partly  educational  with  a subordinate  educational 
function  (33). 

Role  perceptions  of  the  eight  groups  of  top  administrators  and/or 
leaders  are  reported  by  priority  percentage  and  priority  level.  This 
reporting  procedure  facilitated  making  direct  comparisons  and  contrasts 
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among  the  eight  groups . Priority  percentage  was  based  upon  the  number 
of  responses  in  each  of  four  priority  positions:  position  one— highest 

priority,  position  two — middle  priority,  position  three — lowest  priority, 
and  position  zero— no  priority  (do  not  provide).  Priority  level  was 
calculated  by  giving  a value  to  each  priority  position.  Priority  posi- 
tion one  was  given  a value  of  three,  position  two  a value  of  two, 
position  three  a value  of  one,  and  position  zero  a value  of  zero.  By 
multiplying  these  values  by  the  priority  percentage,  the  priority  level 
was  calculated.  A priority  level  of  0 through  50  was  considered  very 

low;  51  through  150,  low;  151  through  250,  high;  and  251  through  300, 
very  high. 

Broad  Functions  of  the  Community  College 

It  was  desirable  to  lxave  a measure  of  the  role  perceptions  of 
top  administrators  and/or  leaders  of  the  eight  groups  as  to  the  broad 
educational  functions  of  the  community  college  prior  to  obtaining  role 
perceptions  about  specific  adult  or  continuing  education  areas.  Six 
possible  broad  educational  functions  of  the  community  college  were 
identified  and  the  respondents  were  asked  to  react  to  each  function  in 
terms  of  a priority  scale.  Hie  six  broad  functions  identified  were: 
vocational-technical  education,  college  transfer  education,  continuing 
education,  community  services,  general  education,  and  student  services. 
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Each  of  the  six  broad  functions  was  defined. ^ Additional  broad  functions 
could  be  added  by  the  respondent  to  the  list.  VAiile  a number  of  new 
functions  were  suggested,  the  writer  felt  all  of  these  could  be  subsumed 
under  one  of  the  six  original  broad  functions  and  thus  no  new  functions 
are  reported  in  the  analysis. 

Table  XXII  show  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  role  percep- 
tions of  top  administrators  and/or  leaders  as  to  the  six  broad  educa- 
tional functions  of  the  community  college.  All  of  the  respondents 
except  private  and  parochial  community  college  presidents  gave  vocational- 
technical  education  a very  high  priority  level.  Private  and  parochial 
community  college  presidents  gave  vocational-technical  education  a high 
priority  level.  While  the  panel  of  experts  perceived  vocational- 
technical  education  as  extremely  important  for  the  community  college  to 
perform,  the  North  Carolina  public  community  college  presidents  rated  it 
highest  with  a priority  level  of  300. 

All  eight  groups  of  respondents  rated  college  transfer  education 
on  a very  high  priority  level,  with  both  the  panel  of  experts  and  North 
Carolina  public  community  college  presidents  rating  it  at  the  highest 
possible  priority  level  of  300. 

Continuing  education  was  given  a very  high  priority  level  by  the 
panel  of  experts,  North  Carolina  public  community  college  presidents,  top 
administrators  of  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a coordinate 

4 

A list  of  definitions  may  be  found  in  the  appendix. 
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TABUS  XXII 

ROUS  PERCEPTIONS  OF  TOP  ADMINISTRATORS/lJSADERS  AS  TO  THE 
BROAD  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


Function 

Adiainistrator/Leader 

Priority  Percentage 
12  3 0 

Priori  t; 

Vocational- 

Panel  of  Experts 

89 

11 

0 

0 

269 

technical 

Public  CC  Presidents 

87 

8 

5 

0 

282 

Education 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

44 

19 

12 

25 

182 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

100 

0 

0 

0 

300 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

93 

7 

0 

0 

293 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

86 

9 

5 

0 

281 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

73 

21 

6 

0 

267 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

82 

12 

6 

0 

276 

College 

Panel  of  Experts 

100 

0 

0 

0 

300 

Transfer 

Public  CC  Presidents 

90 

8 

2 

0 

288 

Education 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

68 

19 

13 

0 

255 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

100 

0 

0 

0 

300 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

68 

20 

12 

0 

256 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

77 

18 

5 

0 

272 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

83 

17 

0 

0 

283 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

91 

9 

0 

0 

291 

Continuing 

Panel  of  Experts 

94 

6 

0 

0 

294 

Education 

Public  CC  Presidents 

48 

44 

8 

0 

240 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

31 

31 

25 

13 

180 

N.  0 . Public  CC  Presidents 

83 

17 

0 

0 

283 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

63 

25 

12 

0 

251 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

77 

23 

0 

0 

277 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

57 

35 

8 

0 

249 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

64 

33 

0 

3 

258 

General 

Panel  of  Experts 

72 

22 

6 

o 

266 

Education 

Public  CC  Presidents 

57 

32 

11 

0 

246 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

50 

31 

19 

0 

231 

N,  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

67 

33 

0 

0 

267 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

62 

13 

23 

2 

235 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

77 

14 

9 

0 

268 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

47 

37 

14 

2 

229 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

58 

30 

9 

3 

243 
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TABIE  XXII  (Continued) 


Function 

Administrator/Leader 

Priority  Percentage 
12  3 0 

Priority 

Level 

Community 

Panel  of  Experts 

50 

44 

6 

0 

244 

Services 

Public  CC  Presidents 

30 

38 

32 

0 

198 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

19 

25 

31 

25 

138 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

58 

42 

0 

0 

258 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

30 

50 

13 

7 

203 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

50 

41 

5 

4 

237 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

14 

43 

41 

2 

169 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

30 

43 

21 

6 

197 

Student 

Panel  of  Experts 

56 

33 

11 

0 

245 

Services 

Public  CC  Presidents 

45 

43 

10 

2 

231 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

25 

31 

6 

38 

143 

N.  C,  Public  CC  Presidents 

83 

17 

0 

0 

283 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

33 

35 

22 

10 

191 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

36 

41 

23 

0 

213 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

24 

38 

25 

13 

173 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

52 

15 

24 

9 

210 

adult  function,  top  administrators  of  organizations  primarily  educational 
with  a subordinate  adult  function,  and  top  administrators  of  organizations 
partly  educational  with  a subordinate  educational  function.  The  remain- 
ing three  groups  of  respondents  rated  continuing  education  as  high 
priority  level. 

General  education  was  rated  as  very  high  priority  level  by  the 
panel  of  experts.  North  Carolina  public  community  college  presidents,  and 
top  administrators  of  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a subor- 
dinate adult  function.  The  remaining  five  groups  of  respondents  rated 
general  education  as  high  priority  level. 
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Community  services  was  rated  as  very  high  priority  level  by  the 
North  Carolina  public  community  college  presidents  and  low  priority  level 
by  private  and  parochial  community  college  presidents.  The  remaining  six 
groups  of  respondents  gave  community  services  a high  priority  level. 

Student  services  liras  rated  as  very  high  priority  level  by  the 
North  Carolina  public  community  college  presidents  and  low  priority 
level  by  private  and  parochial  community  college  presidents.  The  remain- 
ing six  groups  of  respondents  gave  student  services  a high  priority 
level . 

Continuing  Education  Roles  of  the  Conmunity  College 

In  order  to  obtain  the  perceptions  of  top  administrators  and/or 
leaders  as  to  the  specific  continuing  education  roles  of  the  conmunity 
college,  thirteen  areas  in  which  continuing  education  courses,  workshops, 
institutes,  demonstrations,  and  other  course- type  activities  may  be 
offered,  and  forty-eight  specific  continuing  education  courses  were 
identified.  An  effort  was  made  to  have  at  least  two  appropriate  but 
differing  specific  courses  for  each  continuing  education  area.  The  areas 
in  which  continuing  education  courses  or  course-type  activities  may  be 
offered  were  adapted  from  the  classification  suggested  by  Malcolm 
Knowles  in  the  Handbook  of  Adult  Education? 

^Malcolm  S.  Knowles,  Handbook  of  Adult  Education  in  the  United 
States  (Chicago,  Illinois:  Adult  Education  Association,  I960),  p.  624. 
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Occupational  Insenri.ee  Education 

Table  XXIII  shows  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  role  perceptions 
of  top  administrators  and/or  leaders  as  to  the  occupational  inservice 
education  role  of  the  community  college.  The  panel  of  experts  and  top 
administrators  of  the  four  groups  of  community  organizations  rated 
occupational  inservice  education  as  very  high  priority  level,  while  the 
remaining  three  groups  of  respondents  gave  this  area  a high  priority 
level . 

Modem  math  for  teachers  was  given  a very  high  priority  level  by 
top  administrators  of  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a subor- 
dinate adult  function  and  a low  priority  level  by  public  community 
college  presidents  and  North  Carolina  public  community  college  presidents. 
The  remaining  five  groups  of  respondents  rated  this  specific  adult 
course  as  high  priority  level. 

The  panel  of  experts  and  North  Carolina  public  community  college 
presidents  rated  public  relations  for  supervisors  as  very  high  priority 
level,  while  private  and  parochial  community  college  presidents  rated 
this  course  as  low  priority  level.  The  remaining  five  groups  of  respond- 
ents gave  public  relations  for  supervisors  a high  priority  level. 

Typing  for  secretaries  appeared  to  be  the  most  popular  of  the 
occupational  inservice  courses.  The  panel  of  experts  and  North  Carolina 
public  community  college  presidents  gave  this  adult  course  a very  high 
priority,  while  the  remaining  six  groups  of  respondents  gave  it  a high 


priority  level. 
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TABLE  XXIII 

ROLE  PERCEPTIONS  OF  TOP  ADMINISTMTORS/LEADERS  AS  TO  THE 
OCCUPATIONAL  INSERVICE  EDUCATION  ROIE 
OF  THE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


Priority  Percentage  Priority 

Area/ Course  Administrator/Leader 1 2 3 0 Level 


Occupational 

Panel  of  Experts 

94 

6 

0 

0 

294 

Inservice 

Public  CC  Presidents 

59 

33 

3 

5 

246 

Education 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

81 

0 

0 

19 

243 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

50 

50 

0 

0 

250 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

80 

18 

2 

0 

278 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

91 

9 

0 

0 

291 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

67 

22 

9 

2 

254 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

82 

9 

9 

0 

273 

Modern  Math 

Panel  of  Experts 

56 

22 

11 

11 

223 

for  Teachers 

Public  CC  Presidents 

32 

17 

16 

35 

146 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

56 

19 

0 

25 

206 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

0 

16 

42 

42 

74 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

52 

33 

5 

10 

227 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

77 

23 

0 

0 

277 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

59 

11 

13 

17 

212 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

49 

24 

9 

18 

204 

Public 

Panel  of  Experts 

78 

17 

5 

0 

273 

Relations 

Public  CC  Presidents 

42 

38 

5 

15 

207 

for 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

31 

19 

13 

37 

144 

Supervisors 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

75 

25 

0 

0 

275 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

35 

45 

13 

7 

208 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

37 

27 

18 

18 

183 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

24 

36 

16 

24 

160 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

30 

46 

9 

15 

191 

Typing  for 

Panel  of  Experts 

89 

11 

0 

0 

289 

Secretaries 

Public  CC  Presidents 

62 

23 

8 

7 

240 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

56 

13 

6 

25 

200 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

75 

25 

0 

0 

275 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

58 

20 

20 

2 

234 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

55 

27 

14 

4 

233 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

56 

25 

14 

5 

232 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

46 

42 

3 

9 

225 
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TABUS  XXIII  (Continued) 


Area/Course 

Administrator/Leader 

Priority  Percentage  Priority 
1 2 3 0 Level 

Motor 

Panel  of  Experts 

78 

11 

6 

5 

262 

Tune-up 

Public  CC  Presidents 

30 

17 

13 

40 

137 

for 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

19 

6 

0 

75 

69 

Mechanics 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

58 

17 

8 

17 

216 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

48 

35 

7 

10 

221 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

45 

32 

14 

9 

213 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

41 

35 

10 

14 

203 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

46 

39 

3 

12 

219 

The  panel  of  experts  rated  motor  tune-up  for  mechanics  as  very 
high  priority  level  while  public  community  college  presidents  and  private 
and  parochial  community  college  presidents  rated  this  adult  course  as 
low  priority  level.  The  remaining  five  groups  of  respondents  rated 
motor  tune-up  for  mechanics  as  high  priority  level. 

Elementary  Level  Adult  Education 

Results  of  the  analysis  of  role  perceptions  of  top  administrators 
and/or  leaders  as  to  the  elementary  level  adult  education  role  of  the 
community  college  are  shown  in  Table  XXIV.  There  appeared  to  be  greater 
differences  in  perceptions  about  this  area  than  there  were  in  percep- 
tions about  occupational  inservice  education.  The  panel  of  experts. 

North  Carolina  community  college  presidents,  and  top  administrators  of 


organizations  primarily  educational  with  a subordinate  adult  function 
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TABLE  XXIV 

ROLE  PERCEPTIONS  OF  TOP  ADMINISTRATORS /LEADERS  AS  TO  THE 
ELEMENTARY  LEVEL  ADULT  EDUCATION  ROLE 
OF  THE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


Area/Course 

Administrator/Leader 

Priority  Percentage  Priority 
1 2 3 0 Level 

Elementary 

Panel  of  Experts 

72 

22 

0 

6 

260 

Level  Adult 

Public  CC  Presidents 

35 

13 

12 

40 

143 

Education 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

31 

6 

0 

63 

105 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

75 

25 

0 

0 

275 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

45 

35 

8 

12 

213 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

68 

27 

0 

5 

258 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

54 

22 

13 

11 

219 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

55 

21 

3 

21 

210 

Basic 

Panel  of  Experts 

72 

11 

6 

11 

244 

Literacy 

Public  CC  Presidents 

50 

7 

2 

41 

166 

Training 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

31 

0 

6 

63 

99 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

92 

8 

0 

0 

292 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

58 

22 

0 

20 

218 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

64 

27 

0 

9 

246 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

43 

19 

14 

24 

181 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

49 

15 

12 

24 

189 

Elementary 

Panel  of  Experts 

61 

11 

11 

17 

216 

Arithmetic 

Public  CC  Presidents 

20 

19 

8 

53 

106 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

19 

0 

6 

75 

63 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

67 

25 

0 

8 

251 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

33 

10 

15 

42 

134 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

64 

5 

13 

18 

215 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

29 

33 

16 

22 

169 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

49 

24 

3 

24 

198 

rated  elementary  level  adult  education  as  very  high  priority  level,  while 
public  community  college  presidents  and  private  and  parochial  conmunity 
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college  presidents  rated  this  adult  education  area  as  low  priority- 
level.  The  remaining  three  groups  of  respondents  rated  elementary  level 
adult  education  as  high  priority  level. 

Basic  literacy  training  was  given  a very  high  priority  level  by 
North  Carolina  public  community  college  presidents  and  a low  priority 
level  by  private  and  parochial  community  college  presidents.  The  re- 
maining six  groups  of  respondents  rated  this  adult  course  as  high 
priority  level. 

Only  North  Carolina  public  community  college  presidents  rated 
elementary  arithmetic  as  very  high  priority  level.  Public  community 
college  presidents,  private  and  parochial  community  college  presidents, 
and  top  administrators  of  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a 
coordinate  adult  function  rated  this  adult  course  as  low  priority  level, 
while  the  remaining  four  groups  of  respondents  rated  it  as  high  priority 
level. 

Home  and  Family  Life  Education 

Table  XXV  shows  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  role  perceptions 
of  top  administrators  and/or  leaders  as  to  the  home  and  family  life  edu- 
cation roles  of  the  community  college.  The  broad  area  of  home  and 
family  life  education  was  rated  as  very  high  priority  level  by  the  panel 
of  experts  and  high  priority  level  by  the  remaining  seven  groups  of 
respondents. 
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TABLE  XXV 

ROLE  PERCEPTIONS  OF  TOP  ADMINISTRATORS/LEADERS  AS  TO  THE 
HOME  AND  FAMILY  LIFE  EDUCATION  ROLE 
OF  THE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


Area/Course 

Administrator/Leader 

Priority  Percentage 
12  3 0 

Priority 

Level 

Home  and 

Panel  of  Experts 

72 

28 

0 

0 

272 

Family  Life 

Public  CC  Presidents 

33 

27 

20 

20 

173 

Education 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

31 

31 

13 

25 

168 

N,  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

33 

50 

0 

17 

199 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

45 

30 

13 

12 

208 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

55 

36 

5 

4 

242 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

41 

19 

19 

21 

180 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

31 

33 

15 

21 

174 

Family 

Panel  of  Experts 

72 

22 

6 

0 

266 

Budgeting 

Public  CC  Presidents 

37 

20 

15 

28 

166 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

25 

25 

19 

31 

144 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

50 

33 

0 

17 

216 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

43 

22 

10 

25 

183 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

46 

18 

18 

18 

192 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

30 

29 

24 

17 

172 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

34 

18 

15 

33 

153 

Interior 

Panel  of  Experts 

56 

39 

5 

0 

251 

Decorating 

Public  CC  Presidents 

18 

28 

22 

32 

132 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

19 

19 

19 

43 

114 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

25 

25 

50 

0 

175 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

13 

33 

32 

22 

137 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

23 

27 

36 

14 

159 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

5 

18 

33 

44 

84 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

3 

33 

43 

21 

118 

Family  budgeting  was  given  a very  high  priority  level  by  the  panel 


of  experts  and  a low  priority  level  by  private  and  parochial  community 
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college  presidents.  The  remaining  six  groups  of  respondents  gave  this 
home  and  family  life  course  a high  priority  level. 

Only  the  panel  of  experts  gave  interior  decorating  a very  high 
priority  level.  Public  community  college  presidents,  private  and 
parochial  community  college  presidents,  top  administrators  of  organiza- 
tions primarily  educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function,  top 
administrators  of  organizations  partly  educational  with  a coordinate 
educational  function,  and  top  administrators  of  organizations  partly 
educational  with  a subordinate  educational  function  rated  this  course 
as  low  priority  level  while  the  remaining  two  groups  of  respondents 
gave  it  a high  priority  level. 

Education  for  the  Aging 

Table  XXVI  shows  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  role  percep- 
tions of  top  administrators  and/or  leaders  as  to  the  education  for  the 
aging  role  of  the  community  college.  None  of  the  eight  groups  of 
respondents  rated  the  broad  area  of  education  for  the  aging  as  very  high 
priority  level.  The  panel  of  experts.  North  Carolina  public  conanunity 
college  presidents,  and  top  administrators  of  organizations  primarily 
educational  with  a subordinate  adult  function  gave  this  area  a high 
priority  level,  while  the  remaining  five  groups  of  respondents  gave  it 
a low  priority  level. 

Psychology  of  aging  was  given  a very  high  priority  level  by  the 
panel  of  experts  and  a high  priority  level  by  North  Carolina  public 
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TABLE  XXVI 

ROLE  PERCEPTIONS  OF  TOP  ADMINISTRATORS/lEADERS  AS  TO  THE 
EDUCATION  FOR  THE  AGING  RODS 
OF  THE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


Area/Conrse 

Administrator/Leader 

Priority  Percentage 
12  3 0 

Priority 

Level 

Education 

Panel  of  Experts 

50 

44 

6 

0 

244 

for  the 

Public  CC  Presidents 

18 

32 

17 

33 

135 

Aging 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

25 

13 

37 

25 

138 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

17 

67 

0 

16 

185 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

3 

43 

32 

22 

127 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

0 

59 

36 

5 

154 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

11 

30 

32 

27 

125 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

15 

40 

12 

33 

137 

Psychology 

Panel  of  Experts 

61 

33 

6 

0 

255 

of  Aging 

Public  CC  Presidents 

17 

28 

13 

42 

120 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

25 

13 

31 

31 

132 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

25 

50 

0 

25 

175 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

13 

32 

25 

30 

128 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

32 

36 

9 

23 

177 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

13 

24 

24 

39 

111 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

21 

28 

18 

33 

137 

Health  in 

Panel  of  Experts 

61 

28 

11 

0 

250 

Aging 

Public  CC  Presidents 

20 

18 

12 

50 

108 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

19 

12 

25 

44 

106 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

33 

25 

17 

25 

166 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

8 

35 

25 

32 

119 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

28 

36 

27 

9 

183 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

14 

25 

21 

40 

113 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

18 

33 

6 

43 

126 

Retirement 

Panel  of  Experts 

56 

28 

11 

5 

235 

Planning 

Public  CC  Presidents 

22 

25 

15 

38 

131 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

25 

6 

13 

56 

100 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

17 

58 

17 

8 

184 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

20 

40 

20 

20 

160 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

32 

41 

14 

13 

192 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

21 

22 

14 

43 

121 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

12 

30 

15 

43 

111 
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community  college  presidents  and  top  administrators  of  organizations 
primarily  educational  with  a subordinate  adult  function.  The  remaining 
five  groups  of  respondents  gave  psychology  of  aging  a low  priority  level. 

Health  in  aging  was  given  a high  priority  level  by  the  panel  of 
experts.  North  Carolina  public  community  college  presidents,  and  top 
administrators  of  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a subordinate 
adult  function.  The  remaining  five  groups  of  respondents  rated  health 
in  aging  as  low  priority  level. 

The  panel  of  experts , North  Carolina  public  community  college 
presidents,  top  administrators  of  organizations  primarily  educational 
with  a coordinate  adult  function,  and  top  administrators  of  organiza- 
tions primarily  educational  with  a subordinate  adult  function  rated 
retirement  planning  as  high  priority  level,  while  the  remaining  four 
groups  of  respondents  rated  this  adult  course  as  low  priority  level. 

Fine  Arts 

Table  -XXVTI  shows  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  perceptions 
of  top  administrators  and/or  leaders  as  to  the  fine  arts  education  role 
of  the  community  college.  The  panel  of  experts  gave  fine  arts  education 
for  adults  a very  high  priority  level  while  the  remaining  seven  groups 
of  respondents  gave  this  area  a high  priority  level. 

Art  appreciation  was  given  a high  priority  level  by  the  panel  of 
experts,  public  community  college  presidents,  private  and  parochial 
community  college  presidents.  North  Carolina  public  community  college 
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TABLE  XXVII 

ROLE  PERCEPTIONS  OF  TOP  ADMNISTRATORS/lEADERS  AS  TO  THE 
FINE  ARTS  EDUCATION  ROLE  OF 
THE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


Priority  Percentage  Priority 

Area/Course  Administrator/Leader 1 2 3 0 Level 


Fine  Arts 

Panel  of  Experts 

61 

33 

6 

0 

255 

Education 

Public  CC  Presidents 

45 

37 

13 

5 

222 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

50 

13 

12 

25 

188 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

50 

42 

0 

8 

234 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

28 

40 

15 

17 

179 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

27 

50 

9 

14 

190 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E, 

22 

36 

21 

21 

159 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

30 

43 

9 

18 

185 

Art 

Panel  of  Experts 

67 

17 

11 

5 

246 

Appreciation 

Public  CC  Presidents 

32 

35 

23 

10 

189 

Pr,  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

38 

25 

6 

31 

170 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

25 

42 

33 

0 

192 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

18 

32 

20 

30 

138 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

23 

36 

18 

23 

159 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

11 

22 

35 

32 

112 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

9 

28 

27 

36 

no 

Oil 

Panel  of  Experts 

61 

22 

11 

6 

238 

Painting 

Public  CC  Presidents 

27 

37 

15 

21 

170 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

38 

6 

6 

50 

132 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

25 

34 

33 

8 

176 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

18 

35 

17 

30 

141 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

23 

32 

13 

32 

146 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

8 

8 

46 

38 

86 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

15 

15 

27 

43 

102 

Photography 

Panel  of  Experts 

50 

39 

0 

11 

228 

Public  CC  Presidents 

18 

22 

27 

33 

125 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

19 

6 

13 

62 

82 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

25 

41 

17 

17 

174 

Primarily  Educ.  C,  A. 

3 

30 

35 

32 

104 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

9 

32 

32 

27 

123 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

7 

25 

24 

44 

95 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

9 

43 

9 

39 

122 
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TABLE  XXVII  (Continued) 


Priority  Percentage  Priority 

Area/ Course  Administrator/Leader 1 2 3 0 Level 


Choral 

Panel  of  Experts 

50 

33 

6 

11 

222 

Music 

Public  CC  Presidents 

22 

30 

28 

20 

154 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

25 

25 

13 

37 

138 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

17 

50 

33 

0 

184 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

18 

42 

10 

30 

148 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

23 

27 

27 

23 

150 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

16 

26 

14 

44 

114 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

27 

18 

9 

46 

126 

presidents,  and  top  administrators  of  organizations  primarily  educational 
with  a subordinate  adult  function  and  a low  priority  level  by  the  remain- 
ing three  groups  of  respondents. 

The  panel  of  experts,  public  community  college  presidents,  and 
North  Carolina  public  community  college  presidents  rated  oil  painting 
as  high  priority  level,  while  the  remaining  five  groups  of  respondents 
rated  this  adult  course  as  low  priority  level. 

Photography  was  rated  as  high  priority  level  by  the  panel  of 
experts  and  North  Carolina  public  community  college  presidents.  The 
remaining  six  groups  of  respondents  rated  photography  as  low  priority 
level. 

Choral  music  was  given  a high  priority  level  by  the  panel  of 
experts,  public  community  college  presidents,  and  North  Carolina  public 
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community  college  presidents.  The  remaining  five  groups  of  respondents 
rated  choral  music  as  low  priority  level. 

Health  and  Safety  Education 

All  eight  groups  of  respondents  gave  the  area  of  health  and 
safety  education  a high  priority  level.  The  panel  of  experts  rated  it 
highest  with  a priority  level  of  234.  Table  XXVIII  shows  the  results 
of  the  analysis  of  perceptions  of  top  administrators  and/or  leaders  as 
to  the  health  and  safety  education  role  of  the  community  college. 

First  aid  was  rated  as  high  priority  level  by  the  panel  of 
experts,  public  community  college  presidents.  North  Carolina  public 
community  college  presidents,  top  administrators  of  organizations  pri- 
marily educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function,  top  administrators 
of  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a subordinate  adult  function, 
and  top  administrators  of  organizations  partly  educational  with  a sub- 
ordinate educational  function.  The  remaining  two  groups  of  respondents 
rated  first  aid  as  low  priority  level. 

Driver  education  for  adults  was  rated  as  high  priority  level  by 
the  panel  of  experts  and  North  Carolina  public  community  college  presi- 
dents, while  the  remaining  six  groups  of  respondents  rated  this  adult 
education  course  as  low  priority  level. 

Home  nursing  was  given  a high  priority  level  by  the  panel  of 
experts,  public  community  college  presidents.  North  Carolina  public 
community  college  presidents,  top  administrators  of  organizations 
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TABLE  XXVIII 

ROLE  PERCEPTIONS  OF  TOP  ADMINISTRATORS/lEADERS  AS  TO  THE 
HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  EDUCATION  ROLE 
OF  THE  COMMUNITY  COLIECE 


Area/Course 

Administrator/Leader 

Priority  Percentage 
12  3 0 

Priority 

Level 

Health  and 

Panel  of  Experts 

45 

44 

11 

0 

234 

Safety 

Public  CC  Presidents 

30 

32 

17 

21 

171 

Education 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

38 

12 

25 

25 

163 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

33 

33 

17 

17 

182 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

23 

47 

15 

15 

178 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

32 

36 

23 

9 

191 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

33 

26 

24 

17 

175 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

18 

52 

12 

18 

170 

First  Aid 

Panel  of  Experts 

50 

17 

22 

11 

206 

Public  CC  Presidents 

52 

17 

11 

20 

201 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

31 

13 

6 

50 

125 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

59 

8 

25 

8 

218 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

35 

45 

10 

10 

205 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

23 

50 

14 

13 

183 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

24 

19 

27 

30 

137 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

40 

18 

18 

24 

174 

Driver 

Panel  of  Experts 

44 

28 

11 

17 

199 

Education 

Public  CC  Presidents 

20 

17 

13 

50 

107 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

13 

6 

12 

69 

63 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

25 

33 

25 

17 

166 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

20 

18 

22 

40 

118 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

41 

0 

27 

32 

150 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

21 

16 

19 

44 

114 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

24 

24 

15 

37 

135 

Home  Nursing 

Panel  of  Experts 

39 

39 

11 

11 

206 

Public  CC  Presidents 

18 

47 

8 

27 

156 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

25 

19 

31 

25 

144 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

42 

42 

0 

16 

210 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

23 

48 

12 

17 

177 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

46 

46 

4 

4 

234 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

25 

30 

21 

24 

156 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

18 

43 

9 

30 

149 
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primarily  educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function,  top  administra- 
tors of  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a subordinate  adult 
function,  and  top  administrators  of  organizations  partly  educational 
with  a coordinate  educational  function.  The  remaining  two  groups  of 
respondents  gave  home  nursing  a low  priority  level. 

Liberal  Adult  Education 

Table  XXIX  shows  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  role  perceptions 
of  top  administrators  and/or  leaders  as  to  the  liberal  adult  education 
role  of  the  community  college.  The  panel  of  experts  rated  this  area  as 
very  high  priority  level  while  the  top  administrators  of  organizations 
primarily  educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function  rated  it  as  low 
priority  level.  The  remaining  six  groups  of  respondents  rated  liberal 
adult  education  as  high  priority  level. 

Great  books  was  given  a very  high  priority  level  by  the  panel  of 
experts  and  a low  priority  level  by  private  and  parochial  community 
college  presidents,  top  administrators  of  organizations  primarily  educa- 
tional with  a coordinate  adult  function,  top  administrators  of  organiza- 
tions partly  educational  with  a coordinate  educational  function,  and  top 
administrators  of  organizations  partly  educational  with  a subordinate 
educational  function.  The  remaining  three  groups  of  respondents  rated  the 
course  as  high  priority  level. 

Conversational  Spanish  was  rated  as  high  priority  level  by  the 
panel  of  experts  and  as  low  priority  level  by  the  remaining  seven  groups 
of  respondents. 
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TABUS  XXIX 

ROLE  PERCEPTIONS  OF  TOP  ADMINISTRATORS/LEADERS  AS  TO  THE 
LIBERAL  ADULT  EDUCATION  ROLE  OF  THE 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


Priority  Percentage  Priority 

Area/Course  Administrator/Leader 1 2 3 0 Level 


Liberal 

Panel  of  Experts 

83 

11 

6 

0 

277 

Adult 

Public  CC  Presidents 

35 

33 

15 

17 

186 

Education 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

56 

13 

6 

25 

200 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

25 

58 

17 

0 

208 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

15 

40 

20 

25 

145 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

18 

46 

32 

4 

178 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

29 

27 

22 

22 

163 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

24 

49 

9 

18 

179 

Great  Books 

Panel  of  Experts 

78 

6 

11 

5 

257 

Public  CC  Presidents 

30 

27 

18 

25 

162 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

31 

13 

12 

44 

131 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

34 

33 

33 

0 

201 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

15 

40 

18 

27 

143 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

23 

50 

14 

13 

183 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

18 

19 

27 

36 

119 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

24 

24 

9 

43 

129 

Conversa- 

Panel of  Experts 

61 

22 

17 

0 

244 

tional 

Public  CC  Presidents 

23 

27 

20 

30 

143 

Spanish 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

13 

38 

12 

37 

127 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

17 

25 

42 

16 

143 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

5 

25 

28 

42 

93 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

0 

32 

27 

41 

91 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

2 

16 

30 

52 

68 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

3 

18 

24 

55 

69 

Space 

Panel  of  Experts 

61 

33 

6 

0 

255 

Science 

Public  CC  Presidents 

24 

18 

18 

40 

126 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

12 

19 

19 

50 

93 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

17 

17 

50 

16 

135 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

18 

47 

5 

30 

153 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

18 

41 

14 

27 

150 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

21 

19 

13 

47 

114 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

21 

18 

24 

37 

123 
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TABLE  XXIX  (Continued) 


Area/Course 

Administrator/Leader 

Priority  Percentage 
12  3 0 

Priority 

Level 

Comparative 

Panel  of  Experts 

72 

11 

17 

0 

255 

Religion 

Public  CC  Presidents 

22 

28 

17 

33 

139 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

31 

13 

19 

37 

138 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

25 

25 

33 

17 

158 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

18 

13 

22 

47 

102 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

23 

27 

23 

27 

146 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

11 

41 

10 

38 

125 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

18 

37 

9 

36 

137 

Space  science  was  given  a very  high  priority  level  by  the  panel 
of  experts  and  high  priority  level  by  North  Carolina  public  community 
college  presidents.  The  remaining  six  groups  of  respondents  rated  it  as 
low  priority  level. 

Comparative  religion  was  rated  as  very  high  priority  level  by  the 
panel  of  experts,  as  high  priority  level  by  North  Carolina  public 
community  college  presidents  and  as  low  priority  level  by  the  remaining 
six  groups  of  respondents. 


Public  Affairs  Education 

Table  XXX  shows  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  role  perceptions 
of  top  administrators  and/or  leaders  as  to  the  public  affairs  education 
role  of  the  community  college.  The  panel  of  experts  gave  the  area  of 
public  affairs  education  a very  high  priority  level,  while  the  remaining 
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TABLE  XXX 

ROLE  PERCEPTIONS  OF  TOP  ADMINISTRATORS/LEADERS  AS  TO  THE 
PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  EDUCATION  ROLE  OF 
THE  COMMUNITY  COLIEGE 


Priority  Percentage  Priority 

Area/  Course  Adtoinistrator/Leader 1 2 3 0 Level 


Public 

Panel  of  Experts 

78 

22 

0 

0 

278 

Affairs 

Public  CC  Presidents 

32 

32 

18 

18 

178 

Education 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

50 

0 

19 

31 

169 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

25 

67 

8 

0 

217 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

23 

52 

10 

15 

183 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

32 

64 

0 

4 

224 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

38 

32 

14 

16 

192 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

40 

39 

9 

12 

207 

Local 

Panel  of  Experts 

89 

11 

0 

0 

289 

Government 

Public  CC  Presidents 

57 

25 

6 

12 

227 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

44 

6 

25 

25 

169 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

50 

42 

0 

8 

234 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

50 

25 

8 

17 

208 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

64 

18 

9 

9 

237 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

48 

24 

7 

21 

199 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

49 

33 

6 

12 

219 

Foreign 

Panel  of  Experts 

78 

11 

11 

0 

267 

Affairs 

Public  CC  Presidents 

42 

30 

13 

15 

199 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

31 

6 

19 

44 

124 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

33 

42 

17 

8 

200 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

33 

38 

2 

27 

177 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

32 

50 

5 

13 

201 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

25 

24 

19 

32 

142 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

34 

27 

21 

18 

177 

U.  S. 

Panel  of  Experts 

78 

11 

6 

5 

262 

History 

Public  CC  Presidents 

42 

30 

13 

15 

199 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

38 

6 

12 

44 

138 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

67 

8 

17 

8 

234 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

40 

30 

0 

30 

180 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

55 

18 

14 

13 

215 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

30 

29 

24 

17 

172 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

43 

27 

18 

12 

201 
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TABLE  XXX  (Continued) 


Area/Course 

Administrator/Leader 

Priority  Percentage  Priori tv 
1 2 3 0 Level 

Law  for 

Panel  of  Experts 

61 

28 

6 

5 

245 

Laymen 

Public  CC  Presidents 

32 

22 

21 

25 

161 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

44 

0 

12 

44 

144 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

33 

25 

17 

25 

166 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

33 

32 

10 

25 

173 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

45 

27 

14 

14 

203 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

29 

13 

28 

30 

141 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

15 

24 

31 

30 

124 

seven  groups  of  respondents  rated  this  adult  education  area  as  high 
priority  level. 

Local  government  was  given  a very  high  priority  level  by  the  panel 
of  experts  while  the  remaining  seven  groups  of  respondents  gave  this 
course  a high  priority  level. 

Foreign  affairs  was  rated  as  very  high  priority  level  by  the  panel 
of  experts  and  as  low  priority  level  by  private  and  parochial  community 
college  presidents  and  top  administrators  of  organizations  partly  educa- 
tional with  a coordinate  educational  function.  The  remaining  five  groups 
of  respondents  rated  foreign  affairs  as  high  priority  level. 

United  States  history  was  rated  as  very  high  priority  level  by 
the  panel  of  experts  and  low  priority  level  by  private  and  parochial 
community  college  presidents.  The  remaining  six  groups  of  respondents 
rated  it  as  high  priority  level. 
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Law  for  laymen  was  given  a high  priority  level  by  the  panel  of 
experts,  public  community  college  presidents.  North  Carolina  public 
community  college  presidents,  top  administrators  of  organizations  pri- 
marily educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function,  and  top  administra- 
tors of  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a subordinate  adult 
function.  The  remaining  three  groups  of  respondents  rated  law  for 
laymen  as  low  priority  level. 

Recreational  Education 

Table  XXXI  shows  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  role  perceptions 
of  top  administrators  and/or  leaders  as  to  the  recreational  education 
role  of  the  community  college.  None  of  the  respondents  rated  the  area 
of  recreational  education  for  adults  as  very  high  priority  level.  The 
panel  of  experts.  North  Carolina  public  community  college  presidents, 
top  administrators  of  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a coor- 
dinate adult  function,  and  top  administrators  of  organizations  primarily 
educational  with  a subordinate  adult  function  rated  this  adult  education 
area  as  high  priority  level,  while  the  remaining  four  groups  of  respond- 
ents rated  it  as  low  priority  level. 

Physical  fitness  appeared  to  be  the  most  popular  of  the  recreation- 
al courses.  This  course  was  rated  as  high  priority  level  by  the  panel 
of  experts,  public  community  college  presidents.  North  Carolina  public 
community  college  presidents,  top  administrators  of  organizations 
primarily  educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function,  top  administrators 
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TABLE  XXXI 

ROLE  PERCEPTIONS  OF  TOP  ABMmSTRATORS/lEABERS  AS  TO  THE 
RECREATIONAL  EBUCATION  ROLE  OF 
THE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


Priority  Percentage  Priority 

Area/Course  Administrator/Leader 1 2 3 0 Level 


Recreational 

Education 


Physical 

Fitness 


Swinaning 


Golf 


Panel  of  Experts 
Public  CC  Presidents 
Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 
N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 
Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 
Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 
Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

Panel  of  Experts 
Public  CC  Presidents 
Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 
N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 
Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 
Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 
Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

Panel  of  Experts 
Public  CC  Presidents 
Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 
N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 
Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 
Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 
Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

Panel  of  Experts 
Public  CC  Presidents 
Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 
N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 
Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 
Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 
Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 


39 

22 

33 

6 

194 

20 

28 

32 

20 

148 

25 

13 

12 

50 

113 

8 

42 

50 

0 

158 

20 

40 

23 

17 

163 

32 

23 

32 

13 

174 

8 

29 

33 

30 

115 

9 

33 

21 

37 

114 

44 

28 

17 

11 

205 

27 

27 

18 

28 

153 

13 

25 

6 

56 

95 

33 

25 

17 

25 

166 

48 

22 

5 

25 

193 

55 

18 

0 

27 

201 

24 

22 

22 

32 

138 

37 

30 

3 

30 

174 

39 

11 

22 

28 

161 

13 

25 

17 

45 

106 

6 

13 

19 

62 

63 

8 

42 

33 

17 

141 

10 

15 

35 

40 

95 

18 

23 

23 

36 

123 

6 

13 

25 

56 

69 

18 

18 

28 

36 

118 

39 

11 

28 

22 

167 

10 

15 

23 

52 

83 

6 

6 

13 

75 

43 

17 

8 

42 

33 

119 

3 

12 

30 

55 

63 

0 

27 

32 

41 

86 

0 

10 

22 

68 

42 

0 

21 

24 

55 

66 

96 


TABLE  XXXI  (Continued) 


Priority  Percentage  Priority 

Area/ Course  Administrator/Leader 12  3 0 Level 


Panel  of  Experts 

39 

11 

28 

22 

167 

Public  CC  Presidents 

12 

13 

13 

62 

75 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

6 

6 

0 

88 

30 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

8 

17 

25 

50 

83 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

3 

12 

35 

50 

68 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

0 

14 

36 

50 

64 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

2 

8 

24 

66 

46 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

0 

24 

21 

55 

69 

of  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a subordinate  adult  function, 
and  top  administrators  of  organizations  partly  educational  with  a sub- 
ordinate educational  function.  The  remaining  two  groups  of  respondents 
rated  physical  fitness  as  low  priority  level. 

Swimming  was  given  a high  priority  level  by  the  panel  of  experts 
and  low  priority  level  by  the  remaining  seven  groups  of  respondents. 

Golf  was  rated  as  high  priority  level  by  the  panel  of  experts 
and  very  low  priority  level  by  private  and  parochial  community  college 
presidents  and  top  administrators  of  organizations  partly  educational 
with  a coordinate  educational  function,  and  low  priority  level  by  the 
remaining  five  groups  of  respondents. 

Camping  was  rated  as  high  priority  level  by  the  panel  of  experts 
and  very  low  priority  level  by  the  private  and  parochial  community 
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college  presidents  and  top  administrators  of  organizations  partly 
educational  with  a coordinate  educational  function.  The  remaining  five 
groups  of  respondents  gave  camping  a low  priority  level. 

Consumer  Economics  Education 

Table  XXXII  shows  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  role  perceptions 
of  top  administrators  and/or  leaders  as  to  the  consumer  economics  educa- 
tion role  of  the  community  college.  The  panel  of  experts  rated  this 
adult  education  area  as  very  high  priority  level  while  private  and 
parochial  community  college  presidents  rated  it  as  low  priority  level. 

The  remaining  six  groups  of  respondents  gave  consumer  economics  a high 
priority  level. 

Personal  income  tax  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  more  popular  con- 
sumer economics  courses  for  adults.  The  panel  of  experts  gave  this 
course  a very  high  priority  level,  private  and  parochial  community  college 
presidents  gave  it  a low  priority  level,  and  the  remaining  six  groups  of 
respondents  rated  it  as  high  priority  level. 

Wills  and  deeds  was  slightly  less  popular  with  the  panel  of  experts 
rating  it  as  very  high  priority  level,  the  North  Carolina  public  commu- 
nity college  presidents  and  top  administrators  of  organizations  primarily 
educational  with  a subordinate  adult  function  rating  it  as  high  priority 
level,  and  the  remaining  five  groups  of  respondents  rating  it  as  low 
priority  level. 
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TABLE  XXXII 

ROLE  PERCEPTIONS  OF  TOP  ADMINISTRATORS/LSADERS  AS  TO  THE 
CONSUMER  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION  ROIE  OF 
THE  COMMUNITY  COLIEGE 


Area/Course 

Administrator/Leader 

Priority  Percentage 
12  3 0 

Priority 

Level 

Consumer 

Panel  of  Experts 

61 

33 

6 

0 

255 

Economics 

Public  CC  Presidents 

28 

40 

12 

20 

176 

Education 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

31 

13 

12 

44 

131 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

25 

67 

0 

8 

209 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

43 

32 

10 

15 

203 

Primarily  Educ.  S,  A. 

55 

32 

9 

4 

238 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

37 

33 

14 

16 

191 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

31 

30 

21 

18 

174 

Personal 

Panel  of  Experts 

67 

28 

0 

5 

257 

Income  Tax 

Public  CC  Presidents 

45 

25 

12 

18 

197 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

19 

6 

44 

31 

113 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

59 

33 

0 

8 

243 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

48 

20 

15 

17 

199 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

55 

32 

9 

4 

238 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

29 

22 

21 

28 

152 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

43 

18 

12 

27 

177 

Wills  and 

Panel  of  Experts 

56 

44 

0 

0 

256 

Deeds 

Public  CC  Presidents 

27 

25 

13 

35 

144 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

19 

6 

19 

56 

88 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

25 

50 

8 

17 

183 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

18 

33 

22 

27 

142 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

36 

23 

18 

23 

172 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

25 

29 

8 

38 

141 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

24 

31 

15 

30 

149 

Community  Leadership  Education 

Table  XXXIII  shows  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  role  perceptions 
of  top  administrators  and/or  leaders  as  to  the  community  leadership 
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education  role  of  the  community  college.  The  panel  of  experts  gave  this 
area  a very  high  priority  level,  while  the  remaining  seven  groups  of 
respondents  rated  it  as  high  priority  level. 


TABLE  XXXIII 

ROLE  PERCEPTIONS  OF  TOP  ADMINISTRATORS /LEADERS  AS  TO  THE 
COMMUNITY  LEADERSHIP  EDUCATION  ROLE 
OF  THE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


Priority  Percentage  Priority 

Area/Course  Administrator/Leader 1 2 3 0 Level 


Conmunity 

Panel  of  Experts 

61 

39 

0 

0 

261 

Leadership 

Public  CC  Presidents 

33 

33 

20 

14 

185 

Education 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

31 

25 

13 

31 

156 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

34 

58 

8 

0 

226 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

48 

37 

15 

0 

233 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

41 

46 

4 

9 

219 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

41 

27 

22 

10 

199 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

52 

36 

3 

9 

231 

Public 

Panel  of  Experts 

72 

28 

0 

0 

272 

Speaking 

Public  CC  Presidents 

57 

25 

7 

11 

228 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

44 

19 

6 

31 

176 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

58 

25 

0 

17 

224 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

35 

30 

25 

10 

190 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

32 

45 

14 

9 

200 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

35 

29 

17 

19 

180 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

58 

21 

3 

18 

219 

Group 

Panel  of  Experts 

72 

28 

0 

0 

272 

Dynamics 

Public  CC  Presidents 

18 

35 

17 

30 

141 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

32 

6 

6 

56 

114 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

17 

50 

17 

16 

168 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

15 

50 

10 

25 

155 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

23 

23 

18 

36 

133 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

14 

21 

22 

43 

106 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

15 

24 

15 

46 

108 

100 


TABLE  XXXIII  (Continued) 


Area/Course 

Administrator/Leader 

Priority  Percentage  Priority 
1 2 3 0 Level 

Parliamen- 

Panel  of  Experts 

50 

28 

11 

11 

217 

tary 

Public  CC  Presidents 

14 

35 

23 

28 

135 

Procedure 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

25 

13 

12 

50 

113 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

8 

42 

33 

17 

141 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

20 

38 

20 

22 

156 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

18 

41 

23 

18 

159 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

17 

24 

27 

32 

126 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

12 

46 

24 

18 

152 

Public  speaking  was  given  a very  high  priority  level  by  the  panel 
of  experts  and  a high  priority  level  by  the  remaining  seven  groups. 

This  adult  education  course  appeared  to  be  most  popular  of  the  community 
leadership  education  courses. 

Only  one  group  of  respondents,  the  panel  of  experts,  rated  group 
dynamics  as  very  high  priority  level.  North  Carolina  public  community 
college  presidents  and  top  administrators  of  organizations  primarily 
educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function  rated  it  as  high  priority 
level,  while  the  remaining  five  groups  of  respondents  rated  group  dynamics 
as  low  priority  level. 

Parliamentary  procedure  appeared  to  have  less  popularity  with  the 
eight  groups  of  respondents.  The  panel  of  experts,  top  administrators 
of  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function, 
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top  administrators  of  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a sub- 
ordinate adult  function,  and  top  administrators  of  organizations  partly 
educational  with  a subordinate  educational  function  gave  this  course  a 
high  priority  level,  while  the  remaining  four  groups  of  respondents 
gave  it  a low  priority  level. 

Education  for  Parents 

Education  for  parents  was  rated  as  very  high  priority  level  by 
the  panel  of  experts  and  high  priority  level  by  the  remaining  seven 
groups  of  respondents.  Table  XXXIV  shows  the  results  of  the  analysis 
of  role  perceptions  of  top  administrators  and/or  leaders  as  to  the 
education  for  parents  role  of  the  community  college. 

TABLE  XXXIV 

ROLE  PERCEPTIONS  OF  TOP  ADMINISTRATORS/LEADERS  AS  TO  THE 
EDUCATION  FOR  PARENTS  ROIE  OF  THE 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


Area/Course 

Administrator/Leader 

Priority  Percentage  Priori  tr 
1 2 3 0 Level 

Education 

Panel  of  Experts 

67 

28 

5 

0 

262 

for  Parents 

Public  CC  Presidents 

23 

37 

15 

25 

158 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

31 

19 

25 

25 

156 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

17 

33 

42 

8 

159 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

53 

20 

10 

17 

209 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

59 

23 

9 

9 

232 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

29 

46 

8 

17 

187 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

33 

37 

18 

12 

191 
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TABLE  XXXIV  (Continued) 


Area/Course 

Administrator/Leader 

Priority  Percentage  Priority 
1 2 3 0 Level 

Child  Care 

Panel  of  Experts 

78 

22 

0 

0 

278 

and 

Public  CC  Presidents 

32 

37 

16 

15 

186 

Development 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

44 

25 

19 

12 

201 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

33 

42 

17 

8 

200 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

45 

23 

7 

25 

188 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

50 

32 

9 

9 

223 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

41 

32 

3 

24 

190 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

43 

42 

9 

6 

222 

Family 

Panel  of  Experts 

72 

22 

6 

0 

266 

Planning 

Public  CC  Presidents 

30 

22 

17 

31 

151 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

25 

12 

19 

44 

118 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

33 

25 

25 

17 

174 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

43 

20 

17 

20 

186 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

59 

9 

18 

14 

213 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

33 

26 

16 

25 

167 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

34 

27 

21 

18 

177 

Child 

Panel  of  Experts 

67 

22 

6 

5 

251 

Discipline 

Public  CC  Presidents 

25 

20 

10 

45 

125 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

38 

6 

12 

44 

138 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

33 

17 

25 

25 

158 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

30 

25 

10 

35 

150 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

27 

50 

5 

18 

186 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

38 

21 

5 

36 

161 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

40 

36 

0 

24 

192 

Child  care  and  development  was  given  a very  high  priority  level 
by  the  panel  of  experts.  The  remaining  seven  groups  of  respondents 
rated  child  care  and  development  as  high  priority  level. 
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Family  planning  was  rated  as  very  high  priority  level  by  the 
panel  of  experts  and  low  priority  level  by  private  and  parochial  commu- 
nity college  presidents.  The  remaining  six  groups  of  respondents  rated 
this  adult  education  course  as  high  priority  level. 

Child  discipline  was  rated  as  very  high  priority  level  by  the 
panel  of  experts,  low  priority  level  by  public  community  college  presi- 
dents, private  and  parochial  community  college  presidents,  and  top 
administrators  of  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a coordinate 
adult  function  and  high  priority  level  by  the  remaining  four  groups  of 
respondents. 

High  School  Level  Adult  Education 

Table  XXXV  shows  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  role  perceptions 
of  top  administrators  and/or  leaders  as  to  the  high  school  level  adult 
education  role  of  the  community  college.  The  panel  of  experts.  North 
Carolina  public  community  college  presidents,  top  administrators  of 
organizations  partly  educational  with  a coordinate  educational  function, 
and  top  administrators  of  organizations  partly  educational  with  a sub- 
ordinate educational  function  rated  high  school  level  adult  education 
as  very  high  priority  level.  Private  and  parochial  community  college 
presidents  rated  it  as  low  priority  level  and  the  remaining  three  groups 
of  respondents  gave  high  school  level  adult  education  a high  priority 


level. 
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TABLE  XXXV 

ROIE  PERCEPTIONS  OF  TOP  ADMINISTRATORS/LEADERS  AS  TO  THE 
HIGH  SCHOOL  IEVEL  ADULT  EDUCATION  ROIE  OF 
THE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


Area/Course 

Administrator/Leader 

Priority  Percentage  Priority 
1 2 3 0 Level 

High  School 

Panel  of  Experts 

72 

22 

6 

0 

266 

Level  Adult 

Public  CC  Presidents 

42 

15 

8 

35 

164 

Education 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

25 

19 

12 

44 

125 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

92 

8 

0 

0 

292 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

50 

38 

12 

0 

238 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

59 

27 

14 

0 

245 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

75 

9 

11 

5 

254 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

79 

15 

3 

3 

270 

High  School 

Panel  of  Experts 

55 

17 

11 

17 

210 

English 

Public  CC  Presidents 

37 

13 

8 

42 

145 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

19 

12 

0 

69 

81 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

50 

34 

8 

8 

226 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

48 

17 

0 

35 

178 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

68 

14 

5 

13 

237 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

54 

14 

13 

19 

203 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

76 

12 

0 

12 

252 

High  School 

Panel  of  Experts 

67 

11 

11 

11 

234 

Social 

Public  CC  Presidents 

13 

28 

2 

57 

97 

Studies 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

25 

6 

0 

69 

87 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

25 

58 

0 

17 

191 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

30 

15 

15 

40 

135 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

23 

27 

18 

32 

141 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

19 

30 

14 

37 

131 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

37 

30 

3 

30 

174 

Of  the  two  specific  adult  education  courses  considered,  Mgfr 
school  English  appeared  to  be  more  popular.  Top  administrators  of 
organizations  partly  educational  with  a subordinate  educational  function 
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rated  it  as  very  high  priority  level;  public  community  college  presidents 
and  private  and  parochial  community  college  presidents  rated  it  as  low 
priority  level;  and  the  remaining  five  groups  of  respondents  rated  high 
school  English  as  high  priority  level. 

High  school  social  studies  was  given  a high  priority  level  by 
the  panel  of  experts.  North  Carolina  public  community  college  presi- 
dents, and  top  administrators  of  organizations  partly  educational  with 
a subordinate  educational  function,  and  a low  priority  level  by  the 
remaining  five  groups  of  respondents. 

Community  Services 

In  order  to  obtain  a measure  of  the  role  perceptions  of  top 
administrators  and/or  leaders  as  to  the  specific  community  service 
roles  of  the  community  college,  thirteen  types  of  community  services 
were  identified  and  included  in  the  role-perception  scale.  Respondents 
were  asked  to  react  to  each  of  the  thirteen  types  of  community  services 
and  they  could  add  new  types  to  the  list.  Table  XXXVI  shows  the  results 
of  the  analysis  of  role  perceptions  of  top  administrators  and/or  leaders 
as  to  the  appropriate  community  service  roles  of  the  community  college. 

Guidance  and  counseling  for  adults  not  enrolled  in  classes  was 
rated  as  very  high  priority  level  by  the  panel  of  experts  and  top 
administrators  of  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a subordinate 
adult  function.  Private  and  parochial  community  college  presidents  gave 
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adult  guidance  and  counseling  a low  priority  level  while  the  remaining 
five  groups  of  respondents  gave  this  community  service  a high  priority 
level. 


TABLE  XXXVI 

ROLE  PERCEPTIONS  OF  TOP  ADMINISTRATORS/LEADERS  AS  TO  THE 
COMMUNITY  SERVICE  ROIES  OF  THE 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


Priority  Percentage  Priority 

Area/Course  Administrator/Leader 1 2 3 0 Level 


Adult 

Panel  of  Experts 

89 

11 

0 

0 

289 

Guidance 

Public  CC  Presidents 

32 

30 

18 

20 

174 

and 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

31 

6 

13 

50 

118 

Counseling 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

8 

67 

17 

8 

175 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

63 

17 

5 

15 

228 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

82 

9 

0 

9 

264 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

54 

17 

13 

16 

209 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

46 

33 

9 

12 

213 

Use  of 

Panel  of  Experts 

78 

22 

0 

0 

278 

College 

Public  CC  Presidents 

53 

22 

8 

17 

211 

Human 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

44 

6 

6 

44 

150 

Resources 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

50 

42 

0 

8 

234 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

75 

8 

10 

7 

251 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

96 

0 

0 

4 

288 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

41 

33 

10 

16 

199 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

58 

21 

6 

15 

222 

Use  of 

Panel  of  Experts 

61 

28 

11 

0 

250 

College 

Public  CC  Presidents 

58 

17 

7 

18 

215 

Physical 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

38 

12 

6 

44 

144 

Resources 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

59 

33 

0 

8 

243 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

43 

40 

10 

7 

219 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

73 

18 

5 

4 

260 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

24 

41 

16 

19 

170 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

43 

33 

12 

12 

207 
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TABLE  XXXVI  (Continued) 


Priority  Percentage  Priority 

Area/Course  Administrator/Leader 1 2 3 0 Level 


Community 

Panel  of  Experts 

89 

6 

5 

0 

284 

Surveys  of 

Public  CC  Presidents 

50 

25 

8 

17 

208 

Educational 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

19 

19 

19 

43 

114 

Interests 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

59 

25 

8 

8 

235 

and  Needs 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

65 

13 

2 

20 

223 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

73 

14 

0 

13 

247 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

40 

27 

9 

24 

183 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

46 

30 

9 

15 

207 

Community 

Panel  of  Experts 

78 

11 

11 

0 

267 

Research 

Public  CC  Presidents 

27 

38 

13 

22 

170 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

19 

12 

25 

44 

106 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

17 

67 

8 

8 

193 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

40 

35 

8 

17 

198 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

50 

23 

14 

13 

210 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

30 

29 

9 

32 

157 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

43 

30 

9 

18 

198 

Consultant 

Panel  of  Experts 

61 

33 

6 

0 

255 

and 

Public  CC  Presidents 

45 

23 

8 

24 

189 

Advisory 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

25 

13 

0 

62 

101 

Assistance 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

50 

33 

0 

17 

216 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

60 

13 

2 

25 

208 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

64 

23 

0 

13 

238 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

33 

29 

11 

27 

168 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

37 

27 

9 

27 

174 

Unifying  All 

Panel  of  Experts 

83 

11 

0 

6 

271 

Community 

Public  CC  Presidents 

47 

22 

6 

25 

191 

Adult 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

38 

25 

6 

31 

170 

Education 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

84 

0 

8 

8 

260 

Efforts 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

50 

20 

8 

22 

198 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

82 

9 

0 

9 

264 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

46 

16 

9 

29 

179 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

55 

24 

3 

18 

216 

108 


TABLE  XXXVI  (Continued) 


Priority  Percentage  Priority 

Area/ Course  Administ rat or/Leader 1 2 3 0 Level 


Printed 

Panel  of  Experts 

56 

33 

11 

0 

245 

Information 

Public  CC  Presidents 

27 

30 

3 

40 

144 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

19 

19 

0 

62 

95 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

25 

58 

0 

17 

191 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

23 

23 

12 

42 

127 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

36 

27 

5 

32 

177 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

24 

25 

16 

35 

138 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

27 

24 

9 

40 

138 

Leadership 

Panel  of  Experts 

67 

33 

0 

0 

267 

for 

Public  CC  Presidents 

40 

20 

5 

35 

165 

Community 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

25 

19 

25 

31 

138 

Study 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

84 

8 

0 

8 

268 

Groups 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

63 

27 

0 

10 

243 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

64 

32 

0 

4 

256 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

41 

30 

13 

16 

196 

Partly  Educ.  S,  E. 

46 

24 

9 

21 

195 

Coordination 

Panel  of  Experts 

56 

11 

5 

28 

195 

of  All 

Public  CC  Presidents 

47 

8 

8 

37 

165 

Public 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

25 

6 

19 

50 

106 

School 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

42 

8 

8 

42 

150 

Adult 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

38 

33 

7 

22 

187 

Education 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

68 

14 

4 

14 

236 

Partly  Educ.  C,  E. 

35 

25 

11 

29 

166 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

34 

27 

15 

24 

171 

Coordination 

Panel  of  Experts 

50 

22 

0 

28 

194 

of  All 

Public  CC  Presidents 

35 

13 

10 

42 

141 

Governmental 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

25 

13 

12 

50 

113 

Adult 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

59 

8 

8 

25 

201 

Education 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

33 

25 

10 

32 

159 

Programs 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

64 

18 

4 

14 

232 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

24 

28 

13 

35 

141 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

30 

18 

9 

43 

135 

109 


TABLE  XXXVI  (Continued) 


Area/Course 

Administrator/Leader 

Priority  Percentage 
12  3 0 

Priority 

Level 

Coordination 

Panel  of  Experts 

56 

11 

5 

28 

195 

of  All 

Public  CC  Presidents 

32 

20 

10 

38 

146 

Community 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

19 

13 

6 

62 

89 

Adult 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

42 

8 

0 

50 

142 

Education 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

40 

23 

15 

22 

181 

Programs 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

68 

23 

5 

4 

255 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

27 

18 

11 

44 

128 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

28 

30 

9 

33 

153 

Leadership 

Panel  of  Experts 

78 

17 

0 

5 

268 

for 

Public  CC  Presidents 

38 

23 

12 

27 

172 

Community 

Pr.  and  Pa.  CC  Presidents 

19 

19 

19 

43 

114 

Adult 

N.  C.  Public  CC  Presidents 

42 

58 

0 

0 

242 

Education 

Primarily  Educ.  C.  A. 

65 

13 

5 

17 

226 

Evaluation 

Primarily  Educ.  S.  A. 

64 

23 

0 

13 

238 

Partly  Educ.  C.  E. 

32 

32 

9 

27 

169 

Partly  Educ.  S.  E. 

40 

33 

9 

18 

195 

Use  of  college  human  resources  was  rated  as  very  high  priority 
level  by  the  panel  of  experts,  top  administrators  of  organizations 
primarily  educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function,  and  top  admin- 
istrators of  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a subordinate 
adult  function.  Private  and  parochial  community  college  presidents 
rated  this  community  service  as  low  priority  level,  while  the  remaining 
four  groups  of  respondents  rated  it  as  high  priority  level. 

Use  of  college  physical  resources  was  given  a very  high  priority 
level  by  administrators  of  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a 
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subordinate  adult  function.  Private  and  parochial  community  conege 
presidents  rated  use  of  college  physical  resources  as  low  priority 
level,  while  the  remaining  six  groups  of  respondents  rated  it  as  high 
priority  level. 

Community  surveys  of  educational  interests  and  needs  was  rated 
as  very  high  priority  level  by  the  panel  of  experts.  Private  and 
parochial  community  conege  presidents  gave  this  community  service  area 
a low  priority  level,  while  the  remaining  six  groups  of  respondents 
gave  it  a high  priority  level. 

Community  research  was  rated  as  very  high  priority  by  the  panel 
of  experts,  low  priority  level  by  private  and  parochial  community  conege 
presidents,  and  high  priority  level  by  the  remaining  six  groups  of  re- 
spondents . 

The  panel  of  experts  rated  consultant  and  advisory  assistance 
as  very  high  priority  level.  Private  and  parochial  community  conege 
presidents  rated  it  as  low  priority  level,  whne  the  remaining  six 
groups  of  respondents  rated  it  as  high  priority  level. 

Unifying  an  community  adult  education  efforts  was  given  a very 
high  priority  level  by  the  panel  of  experts.  North  Carolina  community 
conege  presidents,  and  top  administrators  of  organizations  primarUy 
cducational  with  a subordinate  adult  function.  The  five  remaining 
groups  of  respondents  gave  this  community  service  a high  priority  level. 

Printed  information  was  rated  as  high  priority  level  by  the  panel 
of  experts.  North  Carolina  community  conege  presidents,  and  top 
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administrators  of  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a subordinate 
adult  function.  The  remaining  five  groups  of  respondents  gave  printed 
information  a low  priority  level. 

Leadership  for  community  study  groups  was  rated  as  very  high 
priority  level  by  three  groups  of  respondents,  low  priority  level  by  one 
group,  and  high  priority  level  by  four  groups.  The  three  groups  of  re- 
spondents rating  it  as  very  high  priority  level  were  the  panel  of 
experts,  North  Carolina  public  community  college  presidents,  and  top 
administrators  of  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a subordi- 
nate adult  function.  Private  and  parochial  community  college  presidents 
rated  leadership  for  community  study  groups  as  low  priority  level. 

Coordination  of  all  public  school  adult  education  programs  was 
given  a low  priority  level  by  North  Carolina  public  community  college 
presidents  and  private  and  parochial  community  college  presidents.  The 
remaining  six  groups  of  respondents  gave  this  community  service  area  a 
high  priority  level. 

Coordination  of  all  governmental  adult  education  programs  was 
given  a high  priority  level  by  the  panel  of  experts,  North  Carolina 
public  community  college  presidents,  top  administrators  of  organizations 
primarily  educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function,  and  top  admin- 
istrators of  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a subordinate 
adult  function,  and  a low  priority  level  by  the  remaining  four  groups 


of  respondents. 
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Coordination  of  all  community  adult  education  programs  was  given 
a very  high  priority  level  by  top  administrators  of  organizations  pri- 
marily educational  with  a subordinate  adult  function  and  a low  priority 
level  by  public  community  college  presidents,  private  and  parochial 
community  college  presidents,  North  Carolina  public  community  college 
presidents,  and  top  administrators  of  organizations  partly  educational 
with  a coordinate  educational  function.  The  remaining  three  groups  of 
respondents  rated  this  area  of  community  service  as  high  priority  level. 

Leadership  for  community  adult  education  evaluation  was  rated  as 
very  high  priority  level  by  the  panel  of  experts,  as  low  priority  level 
by  private  and  parochial  community  college  presidents,  and  as  high 
priority  level  by  the  remaining  six  groups  of  respondents. 

It  is  of  special  interest  to  note  here  that  an  additional  community 
service  area  was  identified  during  the  study  and  analysis  of  role  per- 
ceptions. This  additional  community  service  area,  community  cultural 
programs,  was  named  several  times  by  all  eight  groups  of  respondents. 

While  the  writer  had  intended  that  this  type  of  educational  program  be 
subsumed  under  fine  arts  and  liberal  adult  education,  it  appears  logical 
to  mention  it  again  in  community  services  as  an  area  which  received  very 
high  priority  level  by  a large  number  of  respondents. 

General  Questions  and  Perceptions 

It  was  desirable  to  obtain  some  additional  perceptions  of  top 
administrators  and/or  leaders  in  an  informal  or  less  structured 
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atmosphere.  Respondents  were  asked,  therefore,  to  comment  on  three 
general  questions: 

(1)  li/hat  one  most  important  thing  can  the  coimaunity  college  do 
to  contribute  maximally  to  continuing  education  in  the  community? 

(2)  What  one  most  important  thing  can  the  community  college  do 

to  stimulate  other  adult  education  organizations  to  render  more  effective 
educational  service? 

(3)  What  methods  would  appear  to  be  most  effective  for  the 
coordination  of  community  adult  education  effort? 

Greatest  emphasis  was  given  to  these  questions  with  the  top 
administrators  in  North  Carolina  since  these  contacts  were  interviews 
and  questions  and  comments  could  be  reflected  to  discover  and  analyze 
some  of  the  most  effective  existing  practices.  The  respondents,  too, 
were  asked  to  consider  ways  in  which  they  had  promoted  successful  coor- 
dination in  their  own  communities. 

Panel  of  Experts 

Successful  continuing  education  programs  depend  heavily  on  the 
presence  of  a full-time  staff  and  strong  administrative  support.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  adult  education  staff  take  the  initiative  in  con- 
tacting other  individuals  and  agencies  to  seek  cooperation  and  coordi- 
nation of  effort.  The  community  college  can  contribute  importantly  to 
total  community  adult  education  effort  by  providing  a staff  to  study 
educational  interests  and  needs,  locate  and  evaluate  resources,  and 
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provide  those  educational  services  which  it  can  do  best  with  its  re- 
sources. Ifethods  of  formal  coordination  include  community  coordinating 
councils,  lay  and  professional  consulting  and  advisory  committees,  and 
frequent  community  conferences  on  educational  interests,  needs,  and 
problems.  The  community  college  can  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
community  by  co-sponsoring  many  educational  programs,  sharing  the  use 
of  its  human  and  physical  resources  with  other  organizations,  and  com- 
municating, interpreting,  coordinating,  and  negotiating  with  numerous 
other  organizations. 

Public  Community  College  Presidents 

>fentioned  most  frequently  by  public  community  college  presidents 
was  the  need  for  a facility  £ind  full-time  staff  to  provide  leadership 
and  promotion  of  adult  education.  Such  a staff  could  study  interests 
and  needs,  stay  alert  to  new  interests  and  needs,  help  to  equate  adult 
education  with  other  programs  and  services,  promote  articulation  with 
other  organizations  and  programs,  and  provide  program  planning  in  areas 
where  the  college  can  and  should  provide  adult  education  courses.  The 
community  college  must  provide  courses  at  many  levels  of  many  types, 
including  especially  professional  level  seminars,  workshops,  and  in- 
service  courses,  and  occupational  retraining  courses.  General  education 
and  cultural  improvement  courses  are  other  important  adult  education 
services  which  can  make  an  important  contribution  to  the  community. 
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Public  community  college  presidents  were  in  strong  agreement  on 
the  need  for  some  type  of  organization  of  consulting  or  advisory  com- 
mittee structure  and/or  community  coordinating  councils.  Several 
presidents  suggested  the  need  for  having  adult  education  coordinated  by 
one  organization  and  preferably  the  community  college.  Leadership 
training  courses,  use  of  college  resources  by  other  organizations,  and 
provision  of  college  leadership  and  direct  program  planning  assistance 
were  frequently  suggested  as  ways  to  promote  the  work  of  other  organi- 
zations. Frequent  community  conferences  and  joint  sponsorship  of  adult 
education  services  were  suggested  as  two  important  ways  to  promote 
coordination  of  adult  education  effort. 

Private  and  Parochial  Community  College  Presidents 

Developmental  research  and  study  of  community  adult  interests  and 
needs  were  suggested  frequently  as  important  roles  which  the  community 
college  could  perform.  Several  presidents  mentioned  the  important  con- 
tribution which  the  college  could  make  by  providing  adult  courses  in 
home  and  family  life  and  special  programs  in  cultural,  local,  and  world 
affairs.  A lecture  series  was  suggested  by  some  presidents.  One  unusual 
suggestion  was  the  provision  and  use  of  a special  library  resource  in- 
cluding a multitude  of  books,  programmed  materials  in  books  and  on 
machines,  bulletins,  pamphlets,  etc. 

Leadership  training  courses,  frequent  group  sessions  with  other 
organizations,  and  a specially  formed  group  association  were  suggested 
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most  frequently  as  ways  to  promote  coordination  and  the  work  of  other 
organizations. 

North  Carolina  Public  Community  College  Presidents 

Most  of  the  ideas  suggested  by  other  groups  of  respondents  were 
suggested  by  North  Carolina  public  community  college  presidents.  They 
indicated  strong  support  for  a comprehensive  program  of  adult  education 
courses  and  services  at  many  levels,  with  special  attention  to  adult 
high  school  level  courses.  The  need  for  working  in  and  with  other  organ- 
izations was  stressed. 

Many  presidents  suggested  the  need  for  a comprehensive  central 
advisory  committee  or  a community  coordinating  council  to  plan  and 
promote  coordination  and  co-sponsored  programs  and  services.  Providing 
for  the  use  of  community  college  resources  by  other  organizations  was 
mentioned  as  an  effective  way  to  promote  the  adult  education  efforts  of 
other  organizations. 

Top  Administrators  of  Organizations  Primarily  Educational 
With  a Coordinate  Adult  Function 

The  one  most  important  thing  which  the  community  college  can  do 
to  contribute  maximally  to  continuing  education  in  the  community  accord- 
ing to  the  majority  of  the  top  administrators  interviewed  from  organiza- 
tions primarily  educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function  is  to 
provide  and  promote  occupational  inservice  education  courses,  including 
professional  and  semi-professional  seminars  and  workshops.  High  school 
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level  adult  education  and  parent  education  were  mentioned  most  frequent- 
ly as  of  second  importance.  Surveying  and  makjng  known  educational 
interests,  needs,  and  resources  were  also  stressed  as  an  important 
responsibility  of  the  community  college. 

Of  greatest  importance  in  stimulating  other  organizations  to  pro- 
vide more  effective  adult  education  service  is  a first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  programs,  services,  and  purposes  of  other  organizations . Other 
organizations  can  be  much  more  effective  as  co-sponsors  with  the 
community  college  of  many  adult  education  activities.  Still  another 
contribution  of  the  community  college  toward  increasing  the  effective- 
ness of  other  organizations  is  providing  leadership  training  courses 
and  course-type  activities. 

Many  top  administrators  suggested  a community  coordinating 
council  or  a senes  of  consulting  committees  as  a means  of  promoting 
community  adult  education  coordination.  Other  means  which  the  college 
might  use  to  promote  coordination  are  direct  contact  with  organizations, 
a regular  news  bulletin,  and  an  increasing  knowledge  of  the  community. 

Top  Administrators  of  Organizations  Primarily  Ednna-H  nr.nl 
With  a Subordinate  Adult  Function 

Among  the  most  frequently  named  contributions  which  the  community 
college  can  make  to  continuing  education  in  the  community  were:  adult 

guidance  and  counseling  services,  parent  education,  high  school  level 
adult  programs,  college  transfer  and  vocational-technical  courses  for 
adults,  and  studies  of  adult  education  interests  and  needs. 
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The  three  most  frequently  mentioned  methods  of  promoting  coordi- 
nation of  effort  among  the  numerous  organizations  providing  education 
for  adults  were : use  of  mass  media  services  to  publicize  programs, 

planning  and  promoting  the  use  of  a coordinating  committee,  and  working 
through  other  organizations  to  make  known  college  adult  education 
programs . 

Top  Administrators  of  Organizations  Partly  Educational 
With  a Coordinate  Educational  Function 

Top  administrators  of  organizations  partly  educational  with  a 
coordinate  educational  function  suggested  that  reading  improvement  for 
adults,  occupational  inservice  education,  and  adult  basic  education 
(elementary  school  level)  were  among  the  most  important  educational 
services  for  adults  which  the  camnamity  college  could  offer. 

For  the  premotion  and  stimulation  of  other  organizations  which 
offer  programs  for  adults  this  group  of  top  administrators  recommended 
that  the  consaunity  college  provide  leadership  training  courses,  provide 
for  use  of  college  resources  for  local  community  activities,  and  pro- 
vide for  regular  college  students  to  work  part-time  in  conmunity  adult 
education  organizations. 

One  of  the  ideas  most  frequently  suggested  for  coordination  of 
community  adult  education  effort  was  for  the  conmunity  college  to  be  a 
community  adult  education  resource  center  for  the  entire  community.  This 
resource  center  might  provide  many  adult  education  services  including 
reading  improvement,  basic  education,  and  adult  guidance  and  counseling. 
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Other  ideas  for  the  promotion  of  community  adult  education 
coordination  included  the  planning  and  promoting  of  coordinating  com- 
mittees, frequent  planning  and  evaluating  conferences  with  leaders  of 
other  organizations,  and  direct  contact  with  local  organizations  to 
promote  coordination. 

Top  Administrators  of  Organizations  Partly  Educational 
With  a Subordinate  Educational  Function 

The  most  frequently  suggested  adult  education  contribution  which 
the  community  college  can  make  to  the  community  was  to  provide  a few 
outstanding  conferences,  demonstrations,  and  workshops  each  year  to 
selected  groups  of  adults  in  the  community.  Instruction  and/or  leader- 
ship should  be  of  the  most  effective  type. 

Two  ideas  ■which  were  most  frequently  suggested  as  ways  in  which 
the  community  college  could  stimulate  other  adult  education  organizations 
were  providing  resource  people  for  club  activities  and  leadership  for 
community  study  groups. 

Planning  and  coordinating  committees  with  representatives  from 
different  organizations  or  organizational  groups  was  most  frequently 
suggested  as  the  most  effective  means  of  coordination. 

Summary 

Role  perceptions  of  eight  groups  of  top  administrators  and/or 
leaders  were  reported  by  priority  percentage  and  priority  level.  These 
eight  groups  included  eighteen  members  of  a panel  of  experts, 
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eighty-four  public  community  college  presidents  from  the  nation,  fifty- 
two  private  and  parochial  community  college  presidents  from  the  nation, 
twelve  public  community  college  presidents  from  North  Carolina,  forty 
top  administrators  of  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a coor- 
dinate adult  function,  twenty-two  top  administrators  of  organizations 
primarily  educational  with  a subordinate  adult  function,  sixty-three 
top  administrators  of  organizations  partly  educational  with  a coordinate 
educational  function,  and  thirty- three  top  administrators  of  organiza- 
tions partly  educational  with  a subordinate  educational  function. 

Priority  level  was  reported  as  very  high,  high,  low  and  very  low. 

Panel  of  Experts 

The  panel  of  experts  gave  a very  high  priority  level  to  vocational' 
technical  education,  college  transfer  education,  continuing  education, 
and  general  education  and  a high  priority  level  to  community  services 
and  student  services. 

In  the  thirteen  areas  in  which  continuing  education  courses, 
workshops,  institutes,  demonstrations,  and  other  course-type  activities 
may  be  offered,  the  panel  of  experts  gave  very  high  priority  level  to 
occupational  inservice  education,  elementary  level  adult  education,  home 
and  family  life  education,  fine  arts  education,  liberal  adult  education, 
public  affairs  education,  consumer  economics,  community  leadership  edu- 
cation, education  for  parents,  and  high  school  level  adult  education. 
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They  gave  a high  priority  level  to  education  for  the  aging,  health  and 
safety  education,  and  recreational  education. 

In  the  community  service  area,  the  panel  of  experts  rated  as  very 
high  priority  level  guidance  and  counseling  for  adults,  use  of  college 
human  resources,  community  surveys  of  educational  interests  and  needs, 
community  research,  consultant  and  advisory  assistance,  unifying  all 
community  adult  education  efforts,  leadership  for  community  study  groups, 
and  leadership  for  community  adult  education  evaluation.  They  rated  as 
high  priority  level  use  of  college  physical  resources,  printed  informa- 
tion, coordination  of  all  public  school  adult  education,  coordination 
of  all  governmental  adult  education  programs,  and  coordination  of  all 
community  adult  education  programs. 

The  panel  of  experts  appeared  to  agree  in  all  areas  except  rec- 
reational education  and  coordination  of  adult  education  programs. 

Public  Community  College  Presidents 

Public  community  college  presidents  rated  as  very  high  priority 
level  vocational-technical  education  and  college  transfer  education 
and  as  high  priority  level  continuing  education,  general  education, 
community  services,  and  student  services. 

In  the  thirteen  areas  of  continuing  education,  public  community 
college  presidents  gave  high  priority  level  to  occupational  inservice 
education,  home  and  family  life  education,  fine  arts  education,  health 
and  safety  education,  liberal  adult  education,  public  affairs  education, 
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consumer  economics,  coranunity  leadership,  education  for  parents,  and 
high  school  level  adult  education.  They  gave  low  priority  level  to 
elementary  level  adult  education,  education  for  the  aging,  and  recre- 
ational education. 

Rated  by  public  community  college  presidents  as  high  priority 
level  in  community  services  were  guidance  and  counseling  for  adults, 
use  of  college  human  resources,  use  of  college  physical  resources, 
community  surveys  of  educational  interests  and  needs,  community  re- 
search, consultant  and  advisory  assistance,  unifying  all  community 
adult  education  efforts,  leadership  for  community  study  groups,  coor- 
dination of  all  public  school  adult  education,  and  leadership  for 
community  adult  education  evaluation.  Rated  as  low  priority  level  were 
printed  information,  coordination  of  all  governmental  adult  education 
programs,  and  coordination  of  all  community  adult  education  programs. 

Public  community  college  presidents  appeared  to  have  agreement 
only  in  the  broad  functions  of  the  community  college  and  fine  arts 
education. 

Private  and  Parochial  Community  College  Presidents 

Private  and  parochial  community  college  presidents  gave  a very 
high  priority  level  to  college  transfer  education,  a high  priority  level 
to  vocational-technical  education,  continuing  education,  and  general 
education,  and  a low  priority  level  to  community  services  anrt  student 


services. 
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In  the  thirteen  areas  of  continuing  education,  private  and 
parochial  community  college  presidents  rated  as  high  priority  level 
occupational  inservice  education,  home  and  family  life  education,  fine 
arts  education,  health  and  safety  education,  liberal  adult  education, 
public  affairs  education,  community  leadership,  and  education  for 
parents.  They  rated  as  low  priority  level  elementary  level  adult  educa- 
tion, education  for  the  aging,  recreational  education,  consumer  economics, 
and  high  school  level  adult  education. 

Private  and  parochial  community  college  presidents  rated  all 
areas  of  community  service  as  lo\\r  priority  level  except  unifying  all 
community  adult  education  efforts  which  they  rated  as  high  priority  level. 

College  transfer  education  and  general  education  appear  to  be 
the  only  areas  in  which  there  is  strong  priority  level  agreement  among 
private  and  parochial  community  college  presidents. 

North  Carolina  Public  Community  College  Presidents 

North  Carolina  public  community  college  presidents  gave  very  high 
priority  level  to  all  six  of  the  broad  educational  functions  of  the 
community  college. 

In  the  thirteen  areas  of  continuing  education,  North  Carolina 
public  community  college  presidents  gave  very  high  priority  level  to 
elementary  level  adult  education  and  high  school  level  adult  education. 
They  gave  high  priority  level  to  occupational  insenrice  education,  home 
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and  family  life  education,  education  for  the  aging,  fine  arts  education, 
health  and  safety  education,  liberal  adult  education,  public  affairs 
education,  recreational  education,  consumer  economics,  community  leader- 
ship, and  education  for  parents. 

North  Carolina  public  community  college  presidents  gave  very 
high  priority  level  to  unifying  all  community  adult  education  efforts 
and  leadership  for  community  study  groups.  They  gave  high  priority 
level  to  guidance  and  counseling  for  adults,  use  of  college  human  re- 
sources, use  of  college  physical  resources,  community  surveys  of 
educational  interests  and  needs,  community  research,  consultant  and 
advisory  assistance,  printed  information,  and  coordination  of  all  gov- 
ernmental adult  education  programs.  They  rated  coordination  of  all 
public  school  adult  education  programs  and  coordination  of  all  community 
adult  education  programs  as  low  priority  level. 

North  Carolina  public  community  college  presidents  appeared  to 
have  a high  level  of  agreement  as  to  role  priority  level  in  the  six 
broad  functions  of  the  community  college,  in  all  continuing  education 
areas  except  home  and  family  life,  education  for  parents,  consumer 
economics,  health  and  safety,  and  education  for  the  aging,  and  in  all 
community  services  except  coordination  and  printed  information. 

Top  Administrators  of  Organizations  Primarily  EdnraHnnal 
With  a Coordinate  Adult  Function 

Top  administrators  of  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a 
coordinate  adult  function  rated  as  very  high  priority  level  vocational- 
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technical  education,  college  transfer  education,  and  continuing  education 
and  as  high  priority  level  general  education,  community  services,  and 
student  services. 

In  the  thirteen  areas  of  continuing  education,  top  administrators 
of  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function 
rated  occupational  inservice  as  very  high  priority  level,  education  for 
the  aging  and  liberal  adult  education  as  low  priority  level  and  the 
remaining  ten  areas  as  high  priority  level. 

In  corammity  services,  top  administrators  of  organizations  pri- 
marily educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function  rated  use  of  college 
human  resources  as  very  high  priority  level,  printed  information  as  low 
priority  level  and  the  remaining  eleven  community  services  as  high 
priority  level. 

Top  administrators  of  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a 
coordinate  adult  function  appeared  to  have  general  agreement  as  to  role 
priority  in  the  broad  functions  of  the  community  college,  community 

leadership,  high  school  level  adult  education,  and  use  of  college  human 
resources. 

Top.  Administrators  of  Organizations  Primarily  Edurat-inmn 
With  a Subordinate  Adult  Function 

Top  administrators  of  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a 
subordinate  adult  function  rated  as  very  high  priority  level  vocational- 
technical  education,  college  transfer  education,  continuing  education. 
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and  general  education,  and  as  high  priority  level  community  services  and 
student  services. 

In  the  thirteen  areas  of  continuing  education,  top  administrators 
of  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a subordinate  adult  function 
rated  as  very  high  priority  level  occupational  inservice  education  and 
elementary  level  adult  education,  and  as  high  priority  level  home  and 
family  life  education,  education  for  the  aging,  fine  arts,  health  and 
safety,  liberal  adult  education,  public  affairs,  recreational  education, 
consumer  economics,  community  leadership,  education  for  parents,  and 
high  school  level  adult  education. 

In  the  area  of  community  services,  top  administrators  of  organi- 
zations primarily  educational  with  a subordinate  adult  function  gave  a 
very  high  priority  level  to  guidance  and  counseling  for  adults,  use  of 
college  human  resources,  use  of  college  physical  resources,  unifying  all 
community  adult  education  efforts,  leadership  for  community  study  groups, 
and  coordination  of  all  community  adult  education  programs.  They  gave 
a high  priority  level  to  community  surveys  of  educational  interests  and 
needs,  community  research,  consultant  and  advisory  assistance,  printed 
information,  coordination  of  all  public  school  adult  education,  coordi- 
nation of  all  governmental  adult  education  programs,  and  leadership  for 
community  adult  education  evaluation. 

Top  administrators  of  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a 
subordinate  educational  function  appeared  to  have  general  agreement  as 
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to  role  priority  in  the  broad  functions  of  the  community  college,  in  »n 
thirteen  areas  of  continuing  education  except  fine  arts,  health  and 
safety,  and  recreational  education,  and  in  all  community  services  except 
printed  information. 

Top  Administrators  of  Organizations  Partly  Educational 
With  a Coordinate  Educational  Function 

Top  administrators  of  organizations  partly  educational  with  a 
coordinate  educational  function  rated  as  very  high  priority  level 
vocational-technical  education  and  college  transfer  education,  as  very 
high  priority  level  continuing  education,  general  education,  community 
services,  and  student  services. 

In  the  thirteen  areas  of  continuing  education,  top  administrators 
of  organizations  partly  educational  with  a coordinate  educational 
function  gave  a very  high  priority  level  to  occupational  inservice  edu- 
cation and  high  school  level  adult  education.  They  gave  a high  priority 
level  to  elementary  level  adult  education,  home  and  family  life  education, 
fine  arts,  health  and  safety,  liberal  adult  education,  public  affairs, 
consumer  economics,  community  leadership,  and  education  for  parents;  and 

they  gave  low  priority  level  to  education  for  aging  and  recreational 
education. 

In  community  services  top  administrators  of  organizations  partly 
educational  with  a coordinate  educational  function  rated  as  high  priority 
level  guidance  and  counseling  for  adults,  use  of  college  human  resources. 
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use  of  college  physical  resources,  community  surveys  of  educational 
interests  and  needs,  community  research,  consultant  and  advisory  assist- 
ance, unifying  all  community  adult  education  effort,  leadership  for 
community  study  groups,  coordination  of  all  public  school  adult  educa- 
tion, and  leadership  for  community  adult  education  evaluation.  They 
rated  as  low  priority  level  printed  information,  coordination  of  all 
governmental  adult  education  programs,  and  coordination  of  all  community 
adult  education  programs. 

Top  administrators  of  organizations  partly  educational  with  a 
coordinate  educational  function  appeared  to  be  in  general  agreement  as  to 
role  priority  level  in  the  broad  functions  of  the  community  college  ex- 
cept in  student  services.  In  the  thirteen  areas  of  continuing  education, 
they  appeared  to  be  in  agreement  as  to  role  priority  level  in  occupa- 
tional inservice  education,  elementary  level  adult  education,  recrea- 
tional education,  community  leadership,  and  high  school  level  adult 
education.  They  appeared  to  have  very  little  agreement  in  any  area  of 
community  service. 

Top  Administrators  of  Organizations  Partly  Educational 
With  a Subordinate  Educational  Function 

Top  administrators  of  organizations  partly  educational  with  a 
subordinate  educational  function  rated  as  very  high  priority  level 
vocational-technical  education,  college  transfer  education,  and  continuing 
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education,  and  as  high  priority  level  general  education,  community 
services,  and  student  services. 

In  the  thirteen  areas  of  continuing  education,  top  administrators 
of  organizations  partly  educational  with  a subordinate  educational  func- 
tion rated  as  very  high  priority  level  occupational  inservice  education 
and  high  school  level  adult  education.  They  rated  as  high  priority 
level  elementary  level  adult  education,  home  and  family  life  education, 
fine  arts  education,  health  and  safety,  liberal  adult  education,  public 
affairs  education,  consumer  economics  education,  community  leadership, 
and  education  for  parents,  and  as  low  priority  level  education  for 
aging  and  recreational  education. 

In  community  services  top  administrators  of  organizations  partly 
educational  with  a subordinate  educational  function  rated  printed  infor- 
mation and  coordination  of  governmental  adult  education  programs  as  low 
priority  level  and  the  remaining  eleven  community  services  areas  as 
high  priority  level. 

There  appeared  to  be  general  agreement  among  the  top  administrators 
of  organizations  partly  educational  with  a subordinate  educational  func- 
tion as  to  the  priority  level  of  vocational-technical  education,  college 
transfer  education,  continuing  education,  occupational  inservice 
education,  community  leadership,  and  high  school  level  adult  education. 
Little  agreement  was  evident  in  conanunity  services. 


CHAPTER  V 


PRESENT  ROIES  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

Each  top  administrator  interviewed  in  Rockingham  and  Columbus 
Counties  gave  a summary  of  continuing  education  courses  and/or  services 
which  were  provided  by  his  organization  during  the  most  recent  twelve 
months  reporting  period.  This  summary  indicated  the  courses  and/or 
services  provided  and  the  number  of  adults  participating  in  each  course 
and/or  service.  In  order  to  con^are  the  present  roles  of  each  of  the 
four  classes  of  organizations  with  the  roles  of  the  community  college  in 
continuing  education,  discover  cooperative  and  co-sponsoring  roles, 
observe  areas  where  possible  role  conflicts  and  role  congruencies  exist, 
all  role  areas  were  classified  into  six  major  areas.  These  six  role 
areas  were:  occupational  inservice  education,  public  affairs  education, 

developmental  studies  education,  home  and  family  life  education,  general 
and  liberal  education,  and  community  services.  Numbers  of  adults  en- 
rolled in  courses  were  shown  in  the  first  five  major  areas.  Because  of 
the  difficulty  encountered  in  ascertaining  the  total  number  of  adults 
participating  in  community  services,  a summary  of  enrollment  was  not 
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attempted  in  this  area.  Instead  a summary  of  types  of  community  services 
with  the  numbers  of  organizations  of  each  type  participating  was  given. 

Roles  of  Organizations  in  Adult  Education  Courses 

In  order  to  compare  the  roles  of  each  of  the  four  types  of  organi- 
zations with  the  roles  of  the  community  college  in  adult  education 
courses,  participation  was  divided  into  four  levels  based  upon  numbers 
of  adult  enrollees.  Level  one  was  no  enrollment,  level  two  was  low  en- 
rollment (8  through  30  enrollees),  level  three  was  moderate  enrollment 
(33  through  130  enrollees),  and  level  four  was  high  enrollment  (137 
through  4,414  enrollees) . These  divisions  were  established  by  placing 
all  the  groups  of  enrollment  in  a column  in  order  of  ascending  enroll- 
ment and  then  dividing  the  groups  into  three  equal  parts.  In  order  to 
show  conveniently  the  results  of  the  analysis,  the  four  types  of 
organizations  were  shown  as  Type  A,  Type  B,  Type  C,  and  Type  D.  Type  A 
is  primarily  educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function;  Type  B is 
primarily  educational  with  a subordinate  adult  function;  Type  C is  partly 
educational  with  a coordinate  educational  function;  and  Type  D is  partly 
educational  with  a subordinate  educational  function. 

Occupational  Inservice  Education 

Table  XXXVII  shows  the  enrollment  in  occupational  inservice  edu- 
cation. Courses  in  agriculture  had  the  highest  total  enrollment  of  the 
ten  course  areas  reported.  Organizations  primarily  educational  with  a 
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coordinate  adult  function,  the  community  college,  and  organizations 
partly  educational  with  a coordinate  educational  function  had  high  en- 
rollment in  agricultural  courses . Organizations  partly  educational 
with  a subordinate  educational  function  and  the  community  college  in 
cooperation  with  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a coordinate 
adult  function  had  moderate  enrollment,  while  organizations  primarily 
educational  with  a subordinate  adult  function  had  no  enrollment  in 
agricultural  courses. 

Organizations  partly  educational  with  a coordinate  educational 
function  had  high  enrollment  in  apprenticeship  courses;  the  community 
college  had  low  enrollment:  and  the  remaining  three  organizations  had 
no  enrollment . No  enrollment  in  cooperatively  sponsored  apprenticeship 
courses  was  reported. 

The  community  college  and  the  community  college  in  cooperation 
with  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function 
had  high  enrollment  in  trade  courses;  the  community  college  in  coopera- 
tion with  organizations  partly  educational  with  a coordinate  educational 
function  had  moderate  enrollment;  organizations  primarily  educational 
with  a coordinate  adult  function  had  low  enrollment;  and  the  remaining 
three  organizations  reported  no  enrollment  in  trade  courses. 

The  community  college  in  cooperation  with  organizations  primarily 
educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function  had  high  enrollment  in 


business  courses;  the  community  college  and  organizations  primarily 
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educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function  had  moderate  enrollment; 
the  community  college  in  cooperation  with  organizations  partly  educa- 
tional with  a coordinate  educational  function  had  low  enrollment;  and 
the  remaining  three  organizations  reported  no  enrollment  in  business 
courses. 

Organizations  partly  educational  with  a coordinate  educational 
function  had  high  enrollment  in  industrial  technology  courses;  the 
community  college  and  the  community  college  in  cooperation  with  organi- 
zations primarily  educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function  had 
moderate  enrollment;  and  the  remaining  three  organizations  reported  no 
enrollment  in  industrial  technology  courses. 

Organizations  primarily  educational  with  a coordinate  adult 
function  and  the  community  college  in  cooperation  with  organizations 
primarily  educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function  had  moderate 
enrollment  in  teacher  education  courses,  while  the  remaining  three  organi- 
zations and  the  community  college  reported  no  enrollment  in  teacher 
education  courses. 

The  community  college  in  cooperation  with  organizations  partly 
educational  with  a coordinate  educational  function  had  moderate  enroll- 
ment in  home  economics  courses;  the  community  college  in  cooperation 
with  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function 
had  low  enrollment;  and  the  remaining  four  organizations  and  the  community 
college  reported  no  enrollment  in  home  economics  courses. 
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The  community  college  in  cooperation  with  organizations  partly 
educational  with  a coordinate  educational  function  had  high  enrollment 
in  nursing  courses;  the  community  college  had  low  enrollment;  and  the 
remaining  four  organizations  reported  no  enrollment  in  nursing  courses. 

The  community  college  in  cooperation  with  organizations  partly 
educational  with  a coordinate  educational  function  had  moderate  enroll- 
ment in  both  work  study  and  youth  corps  courses,  while  al 1 four  organi- 
zations and  the  community  college  reported  no  enrollment  in  courses  in 
either  of  these  two  areas  sponsored  solely  by  their  organization. 

Public  Affairs  Education 

Table  XXXVIII  shows  the  enrollment  in  public  affairs  education. 
Courses  in  foreign  affairs  had  the  highest  total  enrollment  of  the  eight 
course  areas  reported.  The  community  college  in  cooperation  with  organi- 
zations primarily  educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function,  the 
community  college  in  cooperation  with  organizations  partly  educational 
with  a coordinate  educational  function,  and  the  community  college  in 
cooperation  with  organizations  partly  educational  with  a subordinate 
educational  function  had  high  enrollment  in  foreign  affairs  courses; 
organizations  partly  educational  with  a coordinate  educational  function 
had  low  enrollment;  and  the  remaining  three  organizations  and  the  commu- 
nity college  reported  no  enrollment  in  foreign  affairs  courses. 

The  community  college  had  high  enrollment  in  leadership  courses; 
organizations  partly  educational  with  a coordinate  educational  function 
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had  moderate  enrollment;  organizations  partly  educational  with  a sub- 
ordinate educational  function  had  low  enrollment;  while  the  remaining 
two  organizations  had  no  enrollment  in  leadership  courses.  No  coopera- 
tively sponsored  courses  were  reported. 

Organizations  partly  educational  with  a coordinate  educational 
function  had  high  enrollment  in  public  health  courses;  the  community 
college  in  cooperation  with  organizations  partly  educational  with  a 
coordinate  educational  function  had  moderate  enrollment;  the  community 
college  in  cooperation  with  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a 
coordinate  adult  function  and  the  community  college  in  cooperation  with 
organizations  primarily  educational  with  a subordinate  adult  function 
had  low  enrollment;  and  the  remaining  three  organizations  and  the  commu- 
nity college  reported  no  enrollment  in  public  health  courses. 

The  community  college  had  moderate  enrollment  in  fire  service 
courses  while  none  of  the  four  organizations  had  enrollment  in  this 
area.  No  enrollment  was  reported  in  cooperatively  sponsored  courses  -in 
fire  service. 

The  community  college  had  moderate  enrollment  in  lav  enforcement 
courses  and  the  community  college  in  cooperation  with  organizations 
partly  educational  with  a coordinate  educational  function  had  low  enroll- 
ment. None  of  the  four  organizations  had  enrollment  in  law  enforcement 
courses  sponsored  entirely  by  their  organization. 

Organizations  partly  educational  with  a coordinate  educational 
function  had  moderate  enrollment  in  citizenship  courses  and  organizations 
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partly  educational  with  a subordinate  educational  function  had  low 
enrollment  in  these  courses.  The  community  college  and  the  remaining 
two  organizations  had  no  enrollment  in  citizenship  courses  and  no 
enrollment  was  reported  in  cooperatively  sponsored  courses. 

The  community  college  in  cooperation  with  organizations  partly 
educational  with  a coordinate  educational  function  had  moderate  enroll- 
ment in  government  courses.  The  four  organizations  and  the  community 
college  had  no  enrollment  in  government  courses  sponsored  solely  by  a 
single  organizational  group. 

Organizations  partly  educational  with  a coordinate  educational 
function  had  low  enrollment  in  economics  courses.  The  remaining  three 
organizations  and  the  community  college  had  no  enrollment  in  economics 
courses  and  no  enrollments  were  reported  in  cooperatively  sponsored 
courses. 

Developmental  Studies  Education 

Table  XXXIX  shows  the  enrollment  in  developmental  studies  educa- 
tion. The  greatest  enrollment  appears  in  elementary  school  level  courses. 
This  large  enrollment  may  be  explained  by  the  comprehensive  federal 
financing  of  adult  basic  education  programs.  The  community  college  in 
cooperation  with  all  four  organizations  had  high  enrollment  in  elementary 
school  level  courses.  No  enrollment  was  reported  in  courses  sponsored 
solely  by  one  type  of  organization  or  the  community  college. 


SAMPLE  ENROLMENT  IN  DEVELORlEMTiVL  STUDIES  EDUCATION  IN 
COLUMBUS  AND  ROCKINGHAM  COUNTIES  IN  1965 
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The  community  college  had  high  enrollment  in  programmed  instruc- 
tion courses.  None  of  the  four  types  of  community  organizations  reported 
enrollments  in  programmed  instruction  courses  and  there  were  no  coopera- 
tively sponsored  courses  reported  in  this  area. 

The  community  college  and  the  community  college  in  cooperation 
with  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function 
had  moderate  enrollment  in  reading  improvement  courses,  while  the 
community  college  in  cooperation  with  organizations  partly  educational 
with  a coordinate  educational  function  and  organizations  partly  educa- 
tional with  a coordinate  educational  function  had  low  enrollment  in 
these  types  of  courses.  The  remaining  three  types  of  organizations  had 
no  enrollment  in  reading  improvement  courses. 

The  community  college  in  cooperation  with  organizations  primarily 
educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function  and  organizations  primarily 
educational  with  a subordinate  adult  function  had  high  enrollment  in 
high  school  level  courses.  The  community  college  and  the  four  types  of 
community  organizations  had  no  enrollment  in  high  school  level  courses 
sponsored  solely  by  one  organizational  group. 

The  community  college  had  moderate  enrollment  in  college  pre- 
paratory courses  while  none  of  the  four  community  organizations  had 
enrollment  in  these  types  of  courses.  No  enrollment  was  reported  in 
cooperatively  sponsored  college  preparatory  courses. 
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Home  and  Family  Life  Education 

Table  XL  shows  the  enrollment  in  home  and  family  life  education. 
Based  upon  total  enrollment,  clothing  courses  with  more  than  1,700 
enrollees  appeared  to  be  most  popular  of  the  eleven  course  areas. 
Organizations  primarily  educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function 
and  the  community  college  in  cooperation  with  organizations  primarily 
educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function  had  high  enrollment  in 
clothing  courses.  The  community  college  had  low  enrollment  in  clothing 
courses  while  the  remaining  three  organizations  had  no  enrollment  in 
these  courses. 

Organizations  primarily  educational  with  a coordinate  adult 
function  had  high  enrollment  in  home  management  courses  while  the  commu- 
nity college  and  the  community  college  in  cooperation  with  organizations 
primarily  educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function  and  organizations 
partly  educational  with  a subordinate  educational  function  bad  moderate 
enrollment.  The  remaining  three  organizations  had  no  enrollment  in 
home  management  courses. 

Organizations  primarily  educational  with  a coordinate  adult 
function  and  organizations  partly  educational  with  a coordinate  educa- 
tional function  had  high  enrollment  in  parent  education  courses  while 
organizations  primarily  educational  with  a subordinate  adult  function 
had  moderate  enrollment.  The  community  college  and  the  community  college 
in  cooperation  with  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a coordinate 
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adult  function  had  low  enrollment.  Organizations  partly  educational 
with  a subordinate  educational  function  had  no  enrollment  in  parent 
education  courses. 

Only  one  type  of  organization,  partly  educational  with  a coordinate 
educational  function,  reported  enrollment  in  education  for  agi ng  courses. 
This  enrollment  was  high. 

Organizations  primarily  educational  with  a coordinate  adult 
function  had  high  enrollment  in  home  furnishings  courses  and  the  commu- 
nity college  in  cooperation  with  organizations  partly  educational  with 
a coordinate  educational  function  had  moderate  enrollment  in  these 
types  of  courses.  The  remaining  three  organizations  and  the  community 
college  had  no  enrollment  in  home  furnishings  courses. 

Enrollment  in  general  homemaking  courses  was  reported  by  only 
one  type  of  organization:  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a 

coordinate  adult  function.  This  enrollment  was  high. 

The  conmunity  college  and  organizations  partly  educational  with 
a coordinate  educational  function  had  high  enrollment  in  recreational 
courses.  No  other  types  of  organizations  had  enrollment  in  these  types 
of  courses.  There  was  no  enrollment  in  cooperatively  sponsored  courses 
in  recreation. 

Organizations  primarily  educational  with  a coordinate  adult 
function  had  high  enrollment  in  foods  and  nutrition  courses  while  organi- 
zations partly  educational  with  a coordinate  educational  function  had 
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low  enrollment  in  these  courses.  No  other  organizations  had  enrollment 
in  foods  and  nutrition  courses  and  there  were  no  cooperatively  spon- 
sored courses. 

Organizations  partly  educational  with  a subordinate  educational 
function  had  moderate  enrollment  in  first  aid  courses  and  organizations 
partly  educational  with  a coordinate  educational  function  had  low 
enrollment  in  these  types  of  courses.  No  other  types  of  organizations 
nor  the  community  college  had  enrollment  in  first  aid  courses. 

Only  one  type  of  organization  had  enrollment  in  lifesaving 
courses.  This  type  was  organizations  partly  educational  with  a coordi- 
nate educational  function  and  the  enrollment  was  low.  There  were  no 
cooperatively  sponsored  courses  reported. 

The  community  college,  organizations  partly  educational  with  a 
coordinate  educational  function,  and  the  community  college  in  coopera- 
tion with  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a coordinate  adult 
function  had  low  enrollment  in  consumer  economics  courses.  The  remain- 
ing three  types  of  organizations  had  no  enrollment  in  consumer  economics 
courses. 

General  and  Liberal  Education 

Table  XLI  shows  the  enrollment  in  general  and  liberal  education 
courses.  Crafts  courses  had  the  highest  total  enrollment  of  the  eight 
types  of  courses  reported.  Organizations  partly  educational  with  a 
coordinate  educational  function  had  high  enrollment  in  crafts  courses 


SAMPLE  ENROLMENT  IN  GENERAL  AND  LIBERAL  EDUCATION  IN 
COLUMBUS  AND  ROCKINGHAM  COUNTIES  IN  1965 
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while  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a coordinate  adult 
function  had  moderate  enrollment  in  these  courses.  The  two  remaining 
organizations  and  the  community  college  had  no  enrollment  in  crafts 
courses  and  there  were  no  cooperatively  sponsored  courses  reported. 

Organizations  partly  educational  with  a coordinate  educational 
function  had  high  enrollment  in  Bible  study  courses.  The  three  remain— 
ing  types  of  organizations  and  the  community  college  had  no  enrollment 
in  Bible  study  courses  and  there  were  no  cooperatively  sponsored  courses 
reported. 

The  community  college  in  cooperation  with  organizations  primarily 
educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function  had  moderate  enrollment  in 
graphic  arts  courses  while  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a 
coordinate  adult  function  and  organizations  partly  educational  with  a 
subordinate  educational  function  had  low  enrollment.  The  community 
college  and  the  remaining  two  organizations  had  no  enrollment  in  graphic 
arts  courses. 

The  community  college  in  cooperation  with  organizations  primarily 
educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function  and  organizations  partly 
educational  with  a subordinate  educational  function  had  moderate  enroll- 
ment in  performing  arts  courses  while  organizations  primarily  educational 
with  a coordinate  adult  function  had  low  enrollment.  The  community 
college  and  the  remaining  three  types  of  organizations  had  no  enrollment 
in  performing  arts  courses  conducted  solely  by  one  type  of  organization. 
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The  community  college  in  cooperation  with  organizations  primarily 
educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function  was  the  only  organization 
havxng  enrollment  in  language  courses.  This  enrollment  was  moderate. 

Only  two  types  of  organizations  had  enrollments  in  great  books 
courses.  These  types  were  organizations  partly  educational  with  a 
coordinate  educational  function  and  organizations  partly  educational 
with  a subordinate  educational  function  and  their  enrollments  were  low. 

One  course  in  deaf  training  was  sponsored  by  organizations  partly 
educational  with  a coordinate  educational  function.  The  enrollment  was 
low. 

One  course  in  creative  writing  was  sponsored  by  organizations 
partly  educational  with  a subordinate  educational  function.  The  enroll- 
ment was  low. 

Present  Roles  of  Organizations  in  Community  Services 

A summary  of  types  of  community  services  reported  and  the  per  cent 
of  organizations  of  each  of  the  four  types  providing  each  type  of  service 
was  made  in  order  to  facilitate  a comparison  of  community  services  con- 
ducted by  each  type  of  organization  and  the  community  college.  This 
summary  is  shown  in  Table  XIII.  Fifteen  types  of  community  services 
are  included  in  the  summary.  Generally,  all  community  services  may  be 
subsumed  under  one  of  the  fifteen  types  shown. 


SUMMARY  OF  TYPES  OF  COMMUNITY  SERVICES  AND  THE  PER  CENT  OF  THE  TOm  NUMBER  OF 
ORGANIZATIONS  IN  EACH  CATEGORY  PROVIDING  EACH  TYPE  OF  SERVICE 
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Adult  Guidance  and  Counseling 

Both  community  colleges  and  100  per  cent  of  the  organizations 
primarily  educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function  and  100  per  cent 
of  the  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a subordinate  adult 
function  provided  adult  guidance  and  counseling.  Sixty-eight  per  cent 
of  organizations  partly  educational  with  a coordinate  educational 
function  and  30  per  cent  of  organizations  partly  educational  with  a 
subordinate  educational  function  provided  this  community  service. 


Use  of  Human  Resources 

Both  community  colleges,  95  per  cent  of  organizations  primarily 
educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function,  87  per  cent  of  organiza- 
tions partly  educational  with  a coordinate  educational  function,  and 
82  per  cent  of  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a subordinate 
adult  function  provided  for  the  use  of  human  resources.  Only  48  per 
cent  of  the  organizations  partly  educational  with  a subordinate  educa- 
tional function  provided  this  community  service. 

Use  of  Physical  Resources 

Both  community  colleges,  66  per  cent  of  the  organizations  primarily 
educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function,  and  59  per  cent  of  the 
organizations  primarily  educational  with  a subordinate  adult  function 
provided  for  the  use  of  physical  resources.  Fifty-five  per  cent  of  the 
organizations  partly  educational  with  a coordinate  educational  function 
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and  18  per  cent  of  the  organizations  partly  educational  with  a sub- 
ordinate educational  function  provided  this  community  service. 

Community  Surveys  of  Interests  and  Needs 

Only  one  of  the  two  community  colleges  or  50  per  cent  provided 
community  surveys  of  interests  and  needs.  Twenty-two  per  cent  of 
organizations  partly  educational  with  a coordinate  educational  function 
and  5 per  cent  of  the  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a coor- 
dinate adult  function  provided  this  community  service.  Neither  of  the 
two  remaining  types  of  organizations  provided  community  surveys  of 
interests  and  needs. 

Community  Action  Research 

Only  one  of  the  two  community  colleges  or  50  per  cent  provided 
comnunity  action  research.  Three  per  cent  of  the  organizations  partly 
educational  with  a coordinate  educational  function  provided  this  conmu- 
nity  service  while  none  of  the  remaining  three  types  of  organizations 
provided  community  action  research. 

Consultant  Assistanro 

Only  one  of  the  two  comnunity  colleges  or  50  per  cent  provided 
consultant  assistance.  Twenty-two  per  cent  of  organizations  partly 
educational  with  a coordinate  educational  function,  16  per  cent  of 
organizations  primarily  educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function, 
and  12  per  cent  of  organizations  partly  educational  with  a subordinate 
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educational  function  provided  consultant  assistance.  The  remaining 
type  of  organization  did  not  provide  this  type  of  community  service. 

Unifying  Adult  Education  Efforts 

Both  coranunity  colleges  provided  services  unifying  the  total 
community  adult  education  efforts.  The  top  administrators  of  10  per 
cent  of  the  organizations  partly  educational  with  a coordinate  educa- 
tional function  reported  providing  this  type  of  community  service. 

None  of  the  top  administrators  of  the  three  remaining  types  of  organi- 
zations reported  providing  services  unifying  the  total  community  adult 
education  efforts. 

Providing  Information 

One  hundred  per  cent  of  the  top  administrators  of  all  types  of 
organizations  including  the  two  community  colleges  reported  providing 
information  as  a community  service. 

Leadership  for  Study  Groups 

Both  community  colleges  provided  leadership  for  study  groups. 

Top  administrators  of  32  per  cent  of  organizations  primarily  educational 
with  a coordinate  adult  function,  22  per  cent  of  the  organizations 
partly  educational  with  a coordinate  educational  function,  and  21  per 
cent  of  the  organizations  partly  educational  with  a subordinate  educa- 
tional function  reported  providing  leadership  for  study  groups  while 
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top  administrators  of  the  remaining  organization  reported  no  services 
of  this  type. 

Coordination  of  Adult  Education  Programs 

Top  administrators  of  6 per  cent  of  the  organizations  partly 
educational  with  a subordinate  educational  function  and  3 per  cent  of 
the  organizations  partly  educational  with  a coordinate  educational 
function  reported  providing  coordination  of  adult  education  programs. 

Top  administrators  of  the  remaining  three  types  of  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  two  community  colleges,  reported  no  community  service  of 
this  type. 

Leadership  for  Evaluation 

Top  administrators  of  6 per  cent  of  the  organizations  partly  edu- 
cational with  a subordinate  educational  function  and  3 per  cent  of  the 
organizations  partly  educational  with  coordinate  educational  function 
reported  providing  leadership  for  evaluation  of  adult  education  pro- 
grams. Top  administrators  of  the  remaining  three  types  of  organizations, 
including  the  two  community  colleges,  reported  no  community  service  of 
this  type. 

Community  Cultural  Programs 

Both  community  colleges  provided  community  cultural  services. 

Top  administrators  of  18  per  cent  of  the  organizations  primarily  educa- 
tional with  a subordinate  adult  function,  16  per  cent  of  the  organizations 
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primarily  educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function,  9 per  cent  of 
the  organizations  partly  educational  with  a subordinate  educational 
function,  and  8 per  cent  of  the  organizations  partly  educational  with  a 
coordinate  educational  function  reported  providing  community  cultural 
programs . 

Mass  Media  Programs 

Both  community  colleges  provided  mass  media  programs  for  adults. 
Top  administrators  of  26  per  cent  of  the  organizations  primarily  educa- 
tional with  a coordinate  adult  function  and  14  per  cent  of  the 
organizations  partly  educational  with  a coordinate  educational  function 
reported  providing  mass  media  programs  for  adults  while  top  administra- 
tors of  the  remaining  two  types  of  organizations  reported  no  community 
service  of  this  type. 

Civic  Projects 

Top  administrators  of  85  per  cent  of  the  organizations  partly 
educational  with  a subordinate  educational  function,  79  per  cent  of  the 
organizations  partly  educational  with  coordinate  educational  function, 

72  per  cent  of  the  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a subordinate 
adult  function,  and  66  per  cent  of  the  organizations  primarily  educa- 
tional with  a coordinate  adult  function  reported  civic  projects  for  the 
community.  Neither  of  the  two  community  colleges  provided  services  of 
this  type. 
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Provision  of  Learning  Resources 

Both  community  colleges  provided  learning  resources  for  adults. 
Top  administrators  of  64  per  cent  of  the  organizations  primarily  edu- 
cational with  a subordinate  adult  function,  48  per  cent  of  the  organi- 
zations partly  educational  with  a coordinate  educational  function,  34 
per  cent  of  the  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a coordinate 
adult  function,  and  18  per  cent  of  the  organizations  partly  educational 
with  a subordinate  educational  function  reported  the  provision  of 
learning  resources  for  adults. 

The  Federal  Government  and  Contain  nfr  Education 

As  the  summary  and  analysis  of  the  participation  of  different 
kinds  of  organizations  in  continuing  education  and  community  services 
were  completed,  an  interesting  observation  was  made.  A large  percentage 
of  the  programs  analyzed  were  federal  in  origin  or  heavily  supported  by 
federal  funds.  This  observation  prompted  further  research  into  the  role 
of  the  federal  government  in  adult  education  in  the  two  counties  in  the 
study.  The  writer  first  reviewed  the  federal  acts  which  concern  adult 
education.  Secondly,  the  writer  summarized  the  participation  in 
federally  financed  programs  of  the  organizations  included  in  the  study. 

Federal  Acts  Affecting  Adult  Education 

ICurth  indicated  in  his  1966  chronology  summarizing  important 
federal  acts  that  fourteen  of  forty— seven  major  acts  passed  since  the 
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1862  Morrill  Act  affected  adult  education.'1'  These  acts  in  order  of 
passage  were: 

(1)  Smith-Lever  Act  in  1914 

(2)  Smith-Hughes  Act,  Public  Law  64-647,  in  1917 

(3)  George-Reed  Act  in  1929 

(4)  George-Ellzey  Act  in  1934 

(5)  George-Dean  Act  in  1936 

(6)  George-Barden  Act,  Public  Law  79-586,  in  1946 

(7)  National  Defense  Education  Act,  Public  Law  85-864,  in  1958 

(8)  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  Public  Law  87-27,  in  1961 

(9)  Manpower  Development  Act,  Public  Law  87-415,  in  1962 

(10)  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Amendment,  Public  Law 
88-214,  in  1963 

(11)  Vocational  Education  Act,  Public  Law  88-210,  in  1963 

(12)  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  Public  Law  88-452,  in  1964 

(13)  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Act,  Public  Law  89-10 

in  1965  , 

(14)  Manpower  Act,  Public  Law  89-15,  in  1965 

(15)  higher  Education  Act,  Public  Law  89-329,  in  1965^ 


m Federal  Aid  to  Education  (Gainesville:  The 
Florida  Educational  Research  and  Development  Council,  1966),  p.  15. 

“f*?  thrust  of  this  act  was  not  adult  education,  one 
portion  does  deal  with  continuing  education  and  community  services  and 
thus  the  act  is  included  in  this  list. 
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A brief  resume'  of  each  of  the  fifteen  federal  acts  affecting 
adult  education  and  a summary  of  the  extent  to  which  organizations  in 
Columbus  and  Rockingham  Counties  participate  in  the  provisions  of  each 
act  are  given  in  the  following  paragraphs. 3,4,5 

A 

The  George-Lever  Act  in  1914  provided  for  instruction  in  agri- 
culture and  home  economics  for  fanners  and  their  wives  (persons  not 
attending  college).  Each  state  was  required  to  match  the  sum  provided 
by  the  federal  government.  Local  counties  in  North  Carolina  provide  a 
portion  of  the  funds  to  match  that  provided  by  the  state.  Four  of  the 
forty  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function 
provided  programs  partially  supported  by  funds  provided  by  the  George- 
Lever  Act.  Several  top  administrators  of  other  organizations  noted  that 
the  four  organizations  supported  by  funds  from  the  George-Lever  Act 
provided  programs  of  educational  value  for  their  organizations. 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917  provided  for  a comprehensive  voca- 
tional education  program  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  industry 
in  the  public  secondary  schools.  States  were  required  to  match  funds 

3Kurth,  loc.  cit. 

^United  States  Congress,  Public  Law  88-210.  (Washington: 

Government  Printing  Office,  December  18,  1963). 

5United  States  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office, 

September,  1964),  pp.  8-22. 
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provided  by  this  act.  The  act  remains  in  effect.  Thirty-one  of  forty 
organizations  primarily  educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function 
provided  adult  education  programs  financed  in  part  by  funds  made  avail- 
able through  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  Several  other  organizations 
reported  using  the  resources  of  these  thirty-one  organizations. 

The  George-Reed  Act  of  1929  provided  for  supplementary  funds  for 
agriculture  and  home  economics  in  the  public  schools.  It  also  extended 
the  benefits  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  to  the  territories. 

The  George-Ellzey  Act  of  1934  provided  a three-year  appropriation 
to  replace  funds  provided  by  the  George-Reed  Act  and  increased  aid  for 
industrial  education. 

The  George-Dean  Act  of  1936  provided  an  appropriation  for  dis- 
tributive occupations  and  increases  for  other  vocational  education 
fields  already  financed. 

The  George-Barden  Act  of  1946  amended  the  George-Dean  Act  and 
added  new  provisions  for  the  expenditures  of  such  funds.  A formula  for 
allotting  funds  was  developed.  A state  plan  for  expenditure  of  funds 
was  required.  Thirty-one  of  forty  organizations  primarily  educational 
with  a coordinate  adult  function  provided  adult  education  programs 
financed  in  part  by  funds  made  available  through  the  George-Barden  Act. 

The  1958  National  Defense  Education  Act  with  its  eleven  titles 
and  amendments  and  extensions  provides  numerous  types  of  aid  to  educa- 
tional institutions  for  the  improvement  of  instruction.  Among  the 
benefits  are:  loans  to  college  students,  equipment  and  materials  for 
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most  subject  areas  in  the  public  elementary  and  high  schools,  teacher 
fellowships,  guidance  and  counseling  programs,  development  of  teaching 
media,  technical  education,  science  information  services,  statistical 
services,  and  teacher  education.  Thirty-five  of  the  forty  organizations 
primarily  educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function  and  twelve  of  the 
twenty-two  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a subordinate  adult 
function  have  participated,  or  are  now  participating,  in  programs 
funded  under  the  1958  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

The  Area  dedevelopment  Act  of  1961  provides  a program  designed 
to  alleviate  persisting  conditions  of  unemployment  and  underemployment 
in  areas  of  extremely  poor  economic  development.  While  there  were  no 
reports  from  Columbus  and  Rockingham  Counties  of  programs  funded  under 
this  act,  there  have  been  several  programs  in  the  Appalachian  region 
of  western  North  Carolina  during  the  past  several  years . 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  provided  a 
three-year  program  to  train  the  unemployed  and  to  upgrade  the  skills 
of  the  underemployed.  Hardcore  unemployment  was  the  major  object  of 
the  program.  The  1963  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  Amendments 
increased  the  original  authorizations  and  the  states 1 matching  require- 
ments were  postponed  until  1966.  The  program  was  made  more  accessible 
to  out-of-school  youth  and  more  flexible  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of  basic 
education  which  could  be  provided.  No  programs  funded  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  and  its 
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amendments  in  1963  were  reported  for  Columbus  and  Rockingham  Counties 
but  at  least  two  organizations  (community  colleges)  were  planning 
projects  to  be  funded  by  these  acts. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  provided  for  a new  permanent 
program  of  federal  assistance  for  vocational  education,  including  many 
phases  of  adult  education.  New  funds  which  were  granted  under  this 
act  provided  for  occupational  training  for  persons  of  all  ages  and  all 
achievement  levels  as  long  as  no  baccalaureate  degree  is  required,  for 
related  services  including  teacher  education,  program  administration, 
and  program  supervision,  and  for  the  construction  of  area  vocational 
education  facilities.  The  act  also  amended  the  George-Barden  and  Smith- 
Hughes  Vocational  Education  Acts  to  make  them  more  liberal  in  terms  of 
possible  programs  and  required  practices.  Thirty-four  of  forty  organi- 
zations primarily  educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function  had  or 
were  now  participating  in  programs  supported  in  part  by  federal  funds 
granted  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  contains  seven  titles,  four 
of  which  deal  with  adult  education  programs.  Under  Title  I funds  are 
made  available  for  a Job  Corps  to  provide  education,  work  experience, 
and  vocational  training  for  several  thousand  young  men  and  women  from 
ages  sixteen  to  twenty-one ; for  work-training  programs  to  enable  youth 
sixteen  to  twenty-one  to  continue  or  resume  their  education  or  increase 
their  employability;  and  for  work-study  programs  to  help  needy  graduate 
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or  undergraduate  students  continue  their  college  education.  Title  II 
provides  for  grants  to  each  state  to  promote  basic  education  and 
literacy  training  for  adults.  Title  III  provides  for  education  for 
migrant  farm  workers  and  their  families.  Title  V provides  for  experi- 
mental, pilot,  and/or  demonstration  projects  designed  to  stimulate 
states  to  develop  educational  programs  for  unemployed  fathers  and  needy 
persons.  North  Carolina  has  three  Job  Corps  centers  located  in 
Franklin,  Pisgah  Forest,  and  Cherokee  and  several  youth  have  been  sent 
from  the  state  to  centers  located  in  other  states.  A Community  Action 
Program  has  provided  a work-training  program  in  Rockingham  County  during 
the  past  year  and  the  Rockingham  Community  College  has  provided  a work- 
study  program  during  the  past  summer  for  several  college  age  youths. 

Both  coranunity  colleges  in  the  counties  included  in  this  study  have 
provided  adult  basic  education  under  Title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  In  all  of  the  programs  provided  by  funding  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  almost  all  of  the  organizations  surveyed  in 
this  study  had  some  part  in  planning,  developing,  providing  resources, 
coordinating,  and/or  evaluating.  Such  programs  have  appeared  to  be 
excellent  examples  of  cooperative  endeavor.  No  top  administrators  re- 
ported programs  funded  under  Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  provides  one 
of  the  greatest  commitments  of  federal  funds  ever  made  to  public 
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elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Title  III  provides  for  a five-year 
program  to  establish  supplementary  school  centers  to  provide  educational 
services  to  public  and  nonpublic  students  and  out-of-school  youth  and 
adults.  While  public  schools  in  both  Columbus  and  Rockingham  Counties 
were  participating  in  programs  funded  under  Title  I,  no  top  administra- 
tor reported  programs  for  adults  funded  under  Title  III. 

The  Manpower  Act  of  1965  extended  manpower  training  programs  to 
1969  and  liberalized  requirements  for  participating  in  the  act.  Train- 
ing programs  were  lengthened  and  subsistence  increased  for  those 
qualifying  for  training  under  the  act.  None  of  the  top  administrators 
of  organizations  contacted  in  Rockingham  and  Columbus  Counties  reported 
programs  funded  under  the  act. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  provided  for  a number  of  college 
education  programs,  including  the  establishment  of  community  service  and 
continuing  education  programs.  One  of  the  organizations  primarily  edu- 
cational with  a coordinate  adult  function  (Rockingham  Community  College) 
provided  an  adult  education  program  funded  under  Title  I of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966.  This  program  was  designed  to  provide  public 
health  education  for  the  professional  health  workers  in  the  area  served 
by  the  college. 


Summary 


A comparison  of  the  present  roles  of  the  community  college  and 
the  four  classes  of  organizations  included  in  the  study  was  made  by 
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dividing  all  role  areas  into  six  major  areas  and  showing  the  programs 
offered  during  the  past  twelve  months  by  each  class  of  organization 
and  the  community  college  in  each  role  area.  The  six  role  areas  were: 
occupational  inservice  education,  public  affairs  education,  developmental 
studies  education,  home  and  family  life  education,  general  and  liberal 
education,  and  community  services.  For  the  first  five  role  areas, 
participation  by  each  class  or  type  of  organization  was  reported  by 
number  of  adults  enrolled  and  was  shown  as  high  enrollment,  moderate 
enrollment,  low  enrollment,  and  no  enrollment.  For  the  sixth  role  area 
(community  services),  participation  was  shown  by  percentage  of  organi- 
zations participating  in  each  kind  of  community  service. 

Community  College 

The  analysis  of  occupational  inservice  education  revealed  that 
the  community  college  had  high  enrollment  in  trades  and  in  agriculture, 
moderate  enrollment  in  business  and  in  industrial  technology,  low  enroll- 
ment in  apprenticeship  and  in  nursing,  and  no  enrollment  in  home 
economics,  in  work  study,  and  in  youth  corps. 

In  public  affairs  education,  the  community  college  had  high 
enrollment  in  leadership,  moderate  enrollment  in  fire  service,  low 
enrollment  in  law  enforcement,  and  no  enrollment  in  foreign  affairs, 
government,  economics,  citizenship,  and  public  health. 

Sample  enrollments  in  developmental  studies  education  revealed 
that  the  community  college  had  high  enrollment  in  programmed  instruction. 
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moderate  enrollment  in  college  preparatory  courses  and  in  reading 
improvement , and  no  enrollment  in  elementary  school  level  courses  and 
in  high  school  level  courses. 

In  home  and  family  life  education,  the  community  college  had  high 
enrollment  in  recreation,  moderate  enrollment  in  home  management,  low 
enrollment  in  parent  education,  clothing,  and  consumer  economics,  and 
no  enrollment  in  general  homemaking,  foods  and  nutrition,  home  furnish- 
ings, first  aid,  education  for  the  aging,  and  lifesaving. 

The  analysis  of  enrollments  in  general  and  liberal  education 
reveal  that  the  community  college  had  no  enrollment  in  any  of  the  eight 
course  areas  considered,  including  crafts,  Bible  study,  graphic  arts, 
performing  arts,  languages,  great  books,  deaf  training,  and  creative 
writing. 

Both  of  the  community  colleges  surveyed  provided  community  ser- 
vices in  guidance  and  counseling  for  adults,  use  of  human  resources,  use 
of  physical  resources,  unifying  adult  education  efforts,  providing 
information,  leadership  for  study  groups,  community  cultural  programs, 
mass  media  programs,  and  provision  of  learning  resources.  One  of  the 
two  colleges  provided  community  surveys  of  interests  and  needs,  community 
action  research  and  consultant  assistance.  Neither  of  the  two  colleges 
provided  coordination  of  adult  education  programs,  leadership  for 
evaluation,  and  civic  projects. 
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Organizations  Primarily  Educational  With  a 
Coordinate  Adult  Function 

The  analysis  of  sample  enrollments  in  occupational  inservice 
education  revealed  that  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a 
coordinate  adult  function  had  high  enrollment  in  agriculture,  moderate 
enrollment  in  teacher  education  and  business,  and  low  enrollment  in 
trades. 

There  was  no  enrollment  in  public  affairs  and  developmental 
studies  education  by  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a coordi- 
nate adult  function. 

In  home  and  family  life  education,  organizations  primarily 
educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function  had  high  enrollment  in 
home  management,  clothing,  general  homemaking,  home  furnishings,  parent 
education,  and  foods  and  nutrition. 

In  general  and  liberal  education,  organizations  primarily  educa- 
tional with  a coordinate  adult  function  had  moderate  enrollment  in 
crafts  and  low  enrollment  in  graphic  arts  and  performing  arts. 

In  community  services,  the  following  percentages  of  organizations 
primarily  educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function  provided  services 
in  each  area  indicated:  guidance  and  counseling  for  adults — 100  per  cent, 

providing  information — 100  per  cent,  use  of  human  resources — 95  per  cent, 
use  of  physical  resources — 66  per  cent,  civic  projects — 66  per  cent, 
provision  of  learning  resources — 34  per  cent,  leadership  for  study  groups — 
32  per  cent,  mass  media  programs — 26  per  cent,  community  cultural 
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programs  16  per  cent,  consultant  assistance — 16  per  cent,  and  community 
surveys  of  interests  and  needs — 5 per  cent.  There  was  no  provision  of 
service  in  community  action  research,  unifying  adult  education  efforts, 
coordination  of  adult  education  programs,  and  leadership  for  evaluation. 

Organizations  Primarily  Educational  With  a 
Subordinate  Adult  Function 

The  analysis  of  sample  enrollments  by  organizations  primarily 
educational  with  a subordinate  adult  function  showed  enrollment  in  only 
one  area  of  the  five  considered.  This  was  in  parent  education  in  the 

general  area  of  home  and  family  life  education  and  the  enrollment  was 
moderate . 

In  community  services,  the  following  percentages  of  organizations 
primarily  educational  with  a subordinate  adult  function  provided  ser- 
vices in  the  areas  indicated:  guidance  and  counseling  for  adults — 100 

per  cent,  providing  information — 100  per  cent,  use  of  human  resources — 
82  per  cent,  civic  projects— 72  per  cent,  provision  of  learning 
resources  64  per  cent,  use  of  physical  resources — 59  per  cent,  and 
community  cultural  programs— 18  per  cent.  There  was  no  provision  of 
services  in  community  surveys  of  interests  and  needs,  community  action 
research,  consultant  assistance,  unifying  adult  education  efforts, 
leadership  for  community  study  groups,  coordination  of  adult  education 
programs,  leadership  for  evaluation,  and  mass  media  programs. 
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Organizations  Partly  Educational  With  a 
Coordinate  Educational  Function 

The  analysis  of  sample  enrollments  in  occupational  inservice 
education  revealed  that  organizations  partly  educational  with  a coordi- 
nate educational  function  had  high  enrollment  in  apprenticeship, 
agriculture,  and  industrial  technology. 

In  public  affairs  education,  organizations  partly  educational 
with  a coordinate  educational  function  had  high  enrollment  in  public 
health,  moderate  enrollment  in  leadership  and  citizenship,  and  low 
enrollment  in  economics  and  foreign  affairs. 

Organizations  partly  educational  with  a coordinate  educational 
function  had  enrollment  in  developmental  studies  in  only  one  course 
area,  reading  improvement,  and  this  enrollment  was  low. 

In  home  and  family  life  education,  organizations  partly  educa- 
tional with  a coordinate  educational  function  had  high  enrollment  in 
education  for  aging,  parent  education,  and  recreation,  and  low  enroll- 
ment in  first  aid,  lifesaving,  foods  and  nutrition,  and  consumer 
economics. 

In  general  and  liberal  education,  organizations  partly  educa- 
tional with  a coordinate  educational  function  had  high  enrollment  in 
Bible  study  and  crafts,  and  low  enrollment  in  deaf  training  and  great 
books . 

In  community  services,  the  following  percentages  of  organizations 
partly  educational  with  a coordinate  educational  function  provided 
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services  in  each  area  indicated:  providing  information — 100  per  cent, 

use  of  human  resources — 87  per  cent,  civic  projects — 79  per  cent,  guid- 
ance and  counseling  for  adults — 68  per  cent,  use  of  physical  resources — 
55  per  cent,  provision  of  learning  resources — 48  per  cent,  community 
surveys  of  interests  and  needs — 22  per  cent,  consultant  assistance — 22 
per  cent,  leadership  for  study  groups — 22  per  cent,  mass  media  pro- 
grams— 14  per  cent,  unifying  adult  education  efforts — 10  per  cent, 
community  cultural  programs — 8 per  cent,  community  action  research — 3 
per  cent,  coordination  of  adult  education  programs — 3 per  cent,  onri 
leadership  for  evaluation — 3 per  cent. 

Organizations  Partly  Educational  With  a 
Subordinate  Educational  Function 

The  analysis  of  sample  enrollments  in  occupational  inservice 
education  revealed  that  organizations  partly  educational  with  a subor- 
dinate educational  function  had  moderate  enrollment  in  agriculture  but 
no  enrollment  in  other  areas. 

Analysis  of  enrollments  in  public  affairs  education  revealed 
that  organizations  partly  educational  with  a subordinate  educational 
function  had  low  enrollment  in  leadership  and  in  citizenship  with  no 
enrollment  in  other  areas. 

There  was  no  enrollment  in  developmental  studies  by  organizations 
partly  educational  with  a subordinate  educational  function. 
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In  home  and  family  life  education,  organizations  partly  educa- 
tional with  a subordinate  educational  function  had  enrollment  in  only 
one  course  area,  first  aid,  and  that  enrollment  was  moderate. 

An  analysis  of  enrollments  in  general  and  liberal  education  showed 
that  organizations  partly  educational  with  a subordinate  educational 
function  had  low  enrollment  in  graphic  arts,  great  books,  and  creative 
writing  but  no  enrollment  in  other  course  areas. 

In  conmunity  services,  the  following  percentages  of  organizations 
partly  educational  with  a subordinate  educational  function  provided 
community  services  in  the  areas  indicated:  providing  information — 100 

per  cent,  civic  projects — 85  per  cent,  use  of  human  resources — 48  per 
cent,  guidance  and  counseling  for  adult s— 30  per  cent,  leadership  for 
study  groups — 21  per  cent,  use  of  physical  resources — 18  per  cent, 
consultant  assistance — 12  per  cent,  community  cultural  pregrams — 9 per 
cent,  leadership  for  evaluation— 6 per  cent,  and  coordination  of  adult 
education  programs— 6 per  cent.  There  were  no  services  provided  in 
community  surveys  of  interests  and  needs,  community  action  research, 
unifying  adult  education  efforts,  and  mass  media  programs. 

Cooperatively  Sponsored  Programs 

The  analysis  of  cooperatively  sponsored  college  and  other  organi- 
zation programs  in  occupational  inservice  education  showed  that  enroll- 
ments were  high  in  business,  trades,  and  nursing,  and  moderate  in  home 
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economics,  work  study,  youth  corps,  teacher  education,  industrial 
technology,  and  agriculture. 

In  public  affairs  education,  enrollments  in  co-sponsored  activities 
showed  that  foreign  affairs  and  public  health  had  high  enrollment,  gov- 
ernment had  moderate  enrollment,  and  law  enforcement  had  low  enrollment. 

In  co-sponsored  developmental  studies,  enrollment  was  high  in 
elementary  school  level  adult  education,  reading  improvement,  and  high 
school  level  adult  education.  There  was  no  enrollment  in  college  pre- 
paratory and  programmed  instruction  courses. 

In  home  and  family  life  education,  enrollments  in  co— sponsored 
activities  showed  that  clothing  had  high  enrollment,  home  management 
and  home  furnishings  had  moderate  enrollment,  and  parent  education  and 
consumer  economics  had  low  enrollment. 

Graphic  arts  in  co-sponsored  general  and  liberal  education  had 
moderate  enrollment  while  performing  arts  and  languages  had  low  enroll- 
ment. 

Federal  Government  and  Continuing  Education 

rty-nine  of  forty  or  98  per  cent  of  the  organizations  primarily 
educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function  had  federal  funding  of  one 
or  more  programs ; twelve  of  twenty- two  or  54  per  cent  of  the  organizations 
primarily  educational  with  a subordinate  adult  function  had  federal  fund- 
ing of  one  or  more  programs;  fourteen  of  sixty- three  or  22  per  cent  of 
the  organizations  partly  educational  with  a coordinate  educational  function 
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were  federal  in  origin  and/or  had  federal  funding  of  one  or  more  programs; 
and  none  of  the  organizations  partly  educational  with  a subordinate 
educational  function  had  federal  funding  of  any  programs. 

Through  review  and  study  of  the  federal  acts,  it  was  noted  that 
fifteen  of  the  major  acts  passed  since  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act 
in  1862  have  dealt  with  adult  or  continuing  education. 


CHAPTER  VI 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
Purpose 

The  central  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  synthesize  roles  of 
the  community  college  in  continuing  education  in  conjunction  with 
other  organizations  which  provide  education  for  adults  which  are  accept- 
able to  administrators  of  all  community  organizations  involved  in 
continuing  education.  Specific  questions  dealt  with  in  the  study  in- 
cluded these: 

(1)  What  are  the  organizations  which  offer  continuing  education 
in  a typical  North  Carolina  community  where  a community  college  is 
located? 

(2)  What  do  the  following  groups  of  administrators  perceive  to 
be  the  roles  of  the  community  college  in  continuing  education? 

(a)  panel  of  experts 

(b)  presidents  of  public  community  colleges  in  the  United 
States 

(c)  presidents  of  private  and  parochial  community  colleges 
in  the  United  States 

(d)  presidents  of  public  community  colleges  in  North  Carolina 
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(e)  top  administrators  of  organizations  primarily 
educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function 

(f)  top  administrators  of  organizations  primarily 
educational  with  a subordinate  adult  function 

(g)  top  administrators  of  organizations  partly  educational 
with  a coordinate  educational  function 

(h)  top  administrators  of  organizations  partly  educational, 
with  a subordinate  educational  function 

(3)  What  continuing  education  roles  of  the  community  college  are 
likely  to  conflict  with  roles  of  other  community  organizations  which 
provide  educational  programs  for  adults? 

(4)  What  continuing  education  roles  of  the  community  college  are 
likely  to  be  congruent  with  roles  of  other  community  organizations  which 
provide  educational  programs  for  adults? 

(5)  What  unique  continuing  education  roles  of  the  community 
college  are  likely  to  exist? 


Procedures 

Procedures  for  the  study  included  the  following: 

(1)  review  and  summary  of  the  literature, 

(2)  observations  of  eight  selected  community  college  continuing 
education  programs, 

(3)  theoretical  development  and  design  of  the  study, 

(4)  development  of  role-perception  scale  and  summary  sheet  of 
present  organization  roles, 

(5)  selection  of  sample  for  the  study, 
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(6)  collection  of  data  from  review  of  literature,  census, 
personal  contact,  and  by  letter,  and 

(7)  sunmary  and  analysis  of  data. 

Sample 

The  sample  for  the  study  included:  eighteen  members  of  a panel 

of  e:xperts,  eighty-four  public  community  college  presidents  in  the 
United  States,  fifty- two  private  and  parochial  community  college  presi- 
dents in  the  United  States,  twelve  North  Carolina  public  community 
college  presidents,  forty  top  administrators  of  organizations  primarily 
educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function,  twenty- two  top  administra- 
tors of  organizations  primarily  educational  with  a subordinate  adult 
function,  sixty-three  top  administrators  of  organizations  partly 
educational  with  a coordinate  educational  function,  and  thirty-three 
top  administrators  of  organizations  partly  educational  with  a subordinate 
educational  function. 


Findings 

Review  of  the  Literature 

While  research  on  the  continuing  education  roles  of  the  community 
college  was  found  to  be  scanty,  there  were  several  significant  findings. 
Those  findings  which  appeared  to  relate  most  closely  to  this  study  in- 


cluded these  five: 
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(1)  Continuing  education  and  community  services,  while  relatively 
recent  developments  in  the  functions  of  the  community  college, are  gain- 
ing in  significance  in  an  increasing  number  of  the  public  community 
colleges  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  Occupationally  oriented  courses  for  adults  appear  to  be 
most  popular  in  most  communities. 

(3)  The  personality  of  the  administrator,  willingness  of  faculty 
to  participate,  financial  resources  available,  community  leadership, 
public  relations  program,  and  community  cooperation  appear  to  be  impor- 
tant factors  in  the  development  of  the  role  of  the  community  college  in 
continuing  education. 

(4)  Community  service  is  not  well  understood  by  college  admin- 
istrators nor  the  public  in  general  and  does  not  appear  to  be  considered 
as  important  as  the  college  parallel  function  of  the  junior  college. 

(5)  Coordination  and  cooperation  of  effort  in  continuing  educa- 
tion can  be  improved  if  there  are  definitely  defined  problems,  groups 
agree  on  specific  responsibilities,  each  group  understands  roles  of 
other  groups,  one  or  more  groups  are  reservoirs  from  which  resources 
can  be  drawn,  and  all  groups  see  coordination  as  means  to  ends  and  are 
kept  informed. 

Community  Study 

(1)  Two  corammities,  Rockingham  and  Columbus  Counties,  were 
selected  for  study.  Both  counties  had  community  colleges,  but  no  other 
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colleges  or  business  schools  were  located  in  the  counties.  One  county, 
Rockingham,  had  a former  Industrial  Education  Center  which  merged  with 
the  community  college. 

(2)  Level  of  education  and  effective  buying  income  were  low  in 
both  counties  as  compared  with  state  averages. 

(3)  A classification  system  with  four  categories  based  upon 
organization  function  in  education  was  developed  and  used  to  facilitate 
the  identification  and  analysis  of  organizations. 

(4)  Eight  local  contact  organizations  were  identified,  and  the 
top  administrators  of  these  organizations  assisted  in  identifying  646 
formal  organizations.  Several  formal  organizations  and  numerous  in- 
formal associations  were  discovered  incidentally  during  the  community 
interviews. 

Perceptions  of  Top  Administrators  and/or  Leaders  as  to  the 
Roles  of  the  Community  College  in  Continuing  Education 
and  Community  Services 

Role  perceptions  of  eight  groups  of  top  administrators  and/or 
leaders  were  reported  by  priority  percentage  and  priority  level.  General 
comments  on  most  important  community  college  contributions  to  adult 
education  and  means  to  promote  coordination  were  solicited  and  summarized . 

Panel  of  experts.— Very  high  priority  level  was  given  to 
vocational-technical  education,  college  transfer  education,  continuing 
education,  and  general,  education  in  the  broad  community  college  functions; 
to  occupational  inservice  education,  elementary  level  adult  education. 
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home  and  family  life  education,  fine  arts  education,  liberal  adult 
education,  public  affairs  education,  consumer  economics,  community  leader- 
ship education,  education  for  parents,  and  high  school  level  adult  educa- 
tion in  the  general  areas  of  continuing  education;  and  to  guidance  and 
counseling  for  adults,  use  of  college  human  resources,  community  surveys 
of  educational  interests  and  needs,  community  research,  consultant  and 
advisory  assistance,  unifying  all  community  adult  education  efforts, 
leadership  for  community  study  groups,  and  leadership  for  community  adult 
education  evaluation  in  the  community  service  areas. 

High  priority  level  was  given  to  community  services  and  student 
services  in  the  broad  community  college  functions;  to  education  for  the 
aging,  health  and  safety  education,  and  recreational  education  in  the 
general  areas  of  continuing  education;  and  to  use  of  college  physical 
resources,  printed  information,  coordination  of  all  public  school  adult 
education,  coordination  of  all  governmental  adult  education  programs, 
and  coordination  of  all  community  adult  education  programs  in  the  commu- 
nity service  areas. 

Low  priority  level  was  not  given  to  any  of  the  educational  areas 
included  in  the  study. 

General  recommendations  included  the  presence  of  a full-time 
staff  and  strong  administrative  support  for  continuing  education  and 
community  services,  use  of  lay  and  professional  consulting  committees, 
and  community  conferences  on  adult  education  interests  and  needs. 
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Public  community  college  presidents.— Very  high  priority  level 
was  given  to  vocational-technical  education  and  college  transfer  education 
in  the  broad  community  college  functions. 

High  priority  level  was  given  to  continuing  education,  general 
education,  community  services,  and  student  services  in  the  broad 
community  college  functions;  to  occupational  inservice  education,  home 
and  family  life  education,  fine  arts  education,  health  and  safety 
education,  liberal  adult  education,  public  affairs  education,  consumer 
economics,  community  leadership,  education  for  parents,  and  high  school 
level  adult  education  in  the  general  areas  of  continuing  education;  and 
to  guidance  and  counseling  for  adults,  use  of  college  human  resources, 
use  of  college  physical  resources,  community  surveys  of  educational 
interests  and  needs,  community  research,  consultant  and  advisory  assist- 
ance, unifying  all  community  adult  education  efforts,  leadership  for 
community  study  groups,  coordination  of  all  public  school  adult  education, 
and  leadership  for  evaluation  of  adult  education  in  the  community  service 
areas. 

Low  priority  level  was  given  to  elementary  level  adult  education, 
education  for  the  aging,  and  to  recreational  education  in  the  general 
areas  of  continuing  education;  and  to  printed  information,  coordination 
of  all  governmental  adult  education  programs,  and  coordination  of  ai 1 
community  adult  education  programs  in  the  community  service  areas. 
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General  recommendations  included  a facility  and  full-time  staff, 
courses  at  many  levels,  cultural  courses,  consulting  and/or  advisory 
committees,  and  joint  sponsorship  of  adult  education  services. 

Private  and  parochial  community  college  presidents. — Very  high 
priority  level  was  given  to  college  transfer  education  in  the  broad 
community  college  functions.  No  other  areas  were  rated  as  very  hi rli 
priority  level. 

High  priority  level  was  given  to  vocational-technical  education, 
continuing  education,  and  general,  education  in  the  broad  community 
college  areas;  to  occupational  inservice  education,  home  and  family  life 
education,  fine  arts  education,  health  and  safety  education,  liberal 
adult  education,  public  affairs  education,  community  leadership,  and 
education  for  parents  in  the  general  areas  of  continuing  education;  and 

unifying  all  community  adult  education  efforts  in  the  community  service 
areas. 

Low  priority  level  was  given  to  community  services  and  student 
services  in  the  broad  community  college  functions;  to  elementary  level 
adult  education,  education  for  the  aging,  recreational  education,  con- 
sumer economics,  and  high  school  level  adult  education  in  the  general 
areas  of  continuing  education;  and  to  all  areas  of  community  service 
except  unifying  all  community  adult  education  efforts. 

General  recommendations  included  developmental  research  anH 
study  of  the  community,  special  library  resources,  and  community  leader- 
ship training  courses  for  adults. 
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North  Carolina  public  community  college  presidents. — Very  high 
priority  level  was  given  to  all  six  of  the  broad  educational  functions 
of  the  community  college;  to  elementary  level  adult  education  and  high 
school  level  adult  education  in  the  general  areas  of  continuing  educa- 
tion; and  to  unifying  all  community  adult  education  efforts  and  leader- 
ship for  community  study  groups  in  the  community  service  areas. 

High  priority  level  was  given  to  all  general  areas  of  continuing 
education  except  elementary  level  and  high  school  level  adult  education; 
and  to  guidance  and  counseling  for  adults,  use  of  college  human 
resources,  use  of  college  physical  resources,  community  surveys  of 
educational  interests  and  needs,  community  research,  consultant  and 
advisory  assistance,  printed  information,  coordination  of  all  govern- 
mental adult  education  programs,  and  leadership  for  community  adult 
education  evaluation  in  the  community  service  areas. 

Low  priority  level  was  given  to  coordination  of  all  public 
school  adult  education  programs  and  coordination  of  all  community  adult 
education  programs  in  the  community  service  areas. 

General  recommendations  included  special  attention  to  adult  high 
school  courses,  comprehensive  central  advisory  committees,  co-sponsored 
adult  education  activities,  and  use  of  college  resources  by  other 
community  organizations. 

lQP_adxnlnistrators  ^organizations  primarily  educational  with  a 
£OOg-4jjjfl'te  adult_  function. — Very  high  priority  level  was  given  to 
vocational-technical  education,  college  transfer  education,  and  continuing 
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education  in  the  broad  community  college  functions;  to  occupational 
inservice  education  in  the  general  areas  of  continuing  education;  and 
to  use  of  college  human  resources  in  the  community  service  areas. 

High  priority  level  was  given  to  general  education,  community 
services,  and  student  services  in  the  broad  community  college  functions; 
to  all  general  areas  of  continuing  education  except  occupational  in- 
service  education,  education  for  the  aging,  and  liberal  adult  education; 
and  to  all  areas  of  community  service  except  use  of  college  human  re- 
sources and  printed  information. 

Low  priority  level  was  given  to  education  for  the  ag-i  ng  and 
liberal  adult  education  in  the  general  areas  of  continuing  education; 
and  to  printed  information  in  the  community  service  areas. 

General  recommendations  included  promotion  of  occupational 
inservice  courses,  high  school  level  adult  education,  surveying  educa- 
tional interests,  needs,  and  resources,  gathering  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  programs,  services,  and  purposes  of  other  organizations, 
co-sponsoring  adult  activities,  previding  leadership  training  courses, 
and  developing  community  coordinating  councils. 

Top  administrators  of  organizations  primarily  educational  with 
a.^bo.rdin^^adult  function . —Very  high  priority  level  was  given  to 
vocational-technical  education,  college  transfer  education,  continuing 
education,  and  general  education  in  the  broad  community  college  functions; 
to  occupational  inservice  education  and  elementary  level  adult  education 
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in  the  general  areas  of  continuing  education;  and  to  guidance  and 
counseling  for  adults,  use  of  college  human  resources,  use  of  college 
physical  resources,  unifying  all  community  adult  education  efforts, 
leadership  for  community  study  groups,  and  coordination  of  all  community 
adult  education  programs  in  the  community  service  areas. 

High  priority  level  was  given  to  community  services  and  student 
services  in  the  broad  community  college  functions;  to  home  and  family 
life  education,  education  for  the  aging,  fine  arts,  health  and  safety, 
liberal  adult  education,  public  affairs,  recreational  education,  con- 
sumer economics,  community  leadership,  education  for  parents,  and  high 
school  level  adult  education  in  the  general  areas  of  continuing  education 
and  to  community  surveys  of  educational  interests  and  needs,  comnunity 
research,  consultant  and  advisory  assistance,  printed  information, 
coordination  of  all  public  school  adult  education,  coordination  of  3 
governmental  adult  education  programs,  and  leadership  for  community 
adult  education  evaluation  in  the  community  service  areas. 

Low  priority  level  was  not  given  to  any  of  the  educational  areas 
included  in  the  study. 

General  recommendations  included  adult  guidance  and  counseling 
services,  parent  education,  high  school  level  adult  education,  study  of 
interests  and  needs,  mass  media  programs,  coordinating  committees,  and 
working  through  other  organizations. 
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Top  administrators  of  organizations  partly  educational  with  a 
coordinate  educational  fnnr.ti  nn . — vpry  high  priority  level  was  given  to 
vocational-technical  education  and  college  transfer  education  in  the 
broad  community  college  functions;  and  to  occupational  inservice  educa- 
tion and  high  school  level  adult  education  in  the  general  areas  of 
continuing  education. 

High  priority  level  was  given  to  continuing  education,  community 
services,  general  education,  and  student  services  in  the  broad  community 
college  functions;  to  elementary  level  adult  education,  home  and  family 
life  education,  fine  arts,  health  and  safety,  liberal  adult  education, 
public  affairs,  consumer  economics,  community  leadership,  and  education 
for  parents  in  the  general  areas  of  continuing  education;  and  to  all 
community  service  areas  except  printed  information,  coordination  of  all 
governmental  adult  education  programs,  and  coordination  of  all  community 
adult  education  programs. 

Low  priority  level  was  given  to  education  for  the  aging  and 
recreational  education  in  the  general  areas  of  continuing  education;  anrt 
to  printed  information,  coordination  of  all  governmental  adult  education 
programs,  and  coordination  of  all  community  adult  education  programs  in 
the  community  service  areas. 

General  recommendations  included  reading  improvement  for  adults, 
occupational  inservice  education,  adult  basic  education,  leadership  train- 
ing courses,  use  of  college  resources  by  the  community,  community  adult 
education  resource  center,  and  use  of  consulting  and  advisoiy  committees. 
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Top  administrators  of  organizations  partly  educational  with  a 
subordinate  educational  function.-— Very  high  priority  was  given  to 
vocational-technical  education,  college  transfer  education,  and  contin- 
uing education  in  the  broad  community  college  functions;  and  to 
occupational  inservice  education  and  high  school  level  adult  education 
in  the  general  areas  of  continuing  education. 

High  priority  level  was  given  to  general  education,  community 
services,  and  student  services  in  the  broad  community  college  functions; 
to  elementary  level  adult  education,  home  and  family  life  education, 
fine  arts,  health  and  safety,  liberal  adult  education,  public  affairs, 
consumer  economics,  community  leadership,  and  education  for  parents  in 
the  general  areas  of  continuing  education;  and  to  all  community  service 
areas  except  printed  information  and  coordination  of  all  governmental 
adult  education  programs. 

Low  priority  level  was  given  to  education  for  the  aging  and 
recreational  education  in  the  general  areas  of  continuing  education;  and 
to  printed  information  and  coordination  of  all  governmental  adult  educa- 
tion programs  in  the  community  service  areas. 

General  recommendations  included  a few  workshops,  conferences, 
and  demonstrations  per  year,  leadership  for  community  study  groups,  and 
planning  and  coordinating  committees. 

Present  Roles  of  Organizations  in  Continuing  Education 

A comparison  of  the  present  roles  of  the  community  college  and 
the  four  classes  of  organizations  included  in  the  study  was  made  by 
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dividing  all  role  areas  into  six  major  areas  and  shoving  the  programs 
offered  in  each  major  role  area  during  the  past  twelve  months  by  the 
coranunity  college  and  each  class  of  organizations.  For  the  first  five 
role  areas  (occupational  inservice  education,  public  affairs  education, 
developmental  studies  education,  home  and  family  life  education,  and 
general  and  liberal  education)  participation  was  reported  by  number  of 
adults  enrolled  and  was  shown  as  high  enrollment,  moderate  enrollment, 
low  enrollment,  and  no  enrollment.  For  the  sixth  role  area  (community 
services)  participation  was  shown  by  percentage  of  organizations  par- 
ticipating in  each  kind  of  community  service. 

Coimunity  college . — High  enrollment  was  reported  in  trades  and 
in  agriculture  in  the  occupational  inservice  education  area;  in  leader- 
ship in  the  public  affairs  education  area;  in  programmed  instruction 
in  the  developmental  studies  area;  and  in  recreation  in  the  home  and 
family  life  education  area. 

Moderate  enrollment  was  reported  in  business  and  in  industrial 
technology  in  the  occupational  inservice  education  area;  in  fire 
service  in  the  public  affairs  education  area;  in  college  preparatory 
courses  and  in  reading  improvement  in  the  developmental  studies  area; 
and  in  home  management  in  the  home  and  family  life  education  area. 

Low  enrollment  was  reported  in  apprenticeship  and  in  nursing 
in  the  occupational  inservice  education  area;  in  law  enforcement  in  the 
public  affairs  education  area;  and  in  parent  education,  clothing,  and 
consumer  economics  in  the  home  and  family  life  education  area. 
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No  enrollment  was  reported  in  home  economics,  in  work  study,  and 
in  youth  corps  in  the  occupational  inservice  education  area;  in  foreign 
affairs,  government,  economics,  citizenship,  and  public  health  in  the 
public  affairs  education  area;  in  elementary  school  level  adult  education 
and  in  high  school  level  adult  education  in  the  developmental  studies 
area;  in  general  homemaking,  foods  and  nutrition,  home  furnishings, 
first  aid,  education  for  aging,  and  lifesaving  in  the  home  and  family 
life  education  area;  and  in  all  eight  of  the  courses  considered  in  the 
area  of  general  and  liberal  education  (crafts,  Bible  study,  graphic 

arts,  performing  arts,  languages,  great  books,  deaf  training,  and  creative 
writing). 

Both  of  the  community  colleges  surveyed  provided  community  ser- 
vices in  guidance  and  counseling  for  adults,  use  of  human  resources, 
use  of  physical  resources,  unifying  adult  education  efforts,  providing 
information,  leadership  for  study  groups,  community  cultural  programs, 
mass  media  programs,  and  provision  of  learning  resources. 

One  of  the  two  colleges  provided  community  surveys  of  interests 
and  needs,  community  action  research,  and  consultant  assistance. 

Neither  of  the  colleges  provided  coordination  of  adult  education 
programs,  leadership  for  evaluation,  and  civic  projects. 

OgSMlM-tionS-  primarily  educational  with  a coordinate  adult 
faction. --High  enrollment  was  reported  in  agriculture  in  the  occupa- 
tional inservice  education  area;  and  in  home  management,  clothing. 
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general  homemaking,  home  furnishings,  parent  education,  and  foods  and 
nutrition  in  the  home  and  family  life  education  area. 

Moderate  enrollment  was  reported  in  teacher  education  and  in 
business  in  the  occupational  inservice  education  area;  and  in  crafts  in 
the  general  and  liberal  education  area. 

Low  enrollment  was  reported  in  trades  in  the  occupational  inser- 
vice education  area;  and  in  graphic  arts  and  performing  arts  in  the 
general  and  liberal  education  area. 

No  enrollment  was  reported  in  industrial  technology,  nursing, 
home  economics,  apprenticeship,  work  study,  and  youth  corps  in  the 
occupational  inservice  education  area;  in  the  public  affairs  education 
area;  in  the  developmental  studies  area;  in  education  for  the  aging, 
recreation,  first  aid,  lifesaving,  and  consumer  economics  in  the  home 
and  family  life  education  area;  and  in  Bible  study,  languages,  great 
books,  deaf  training,  and  creative  writing  in  the  general  and  liberal 
education  area. 

Community  services  in  each  of  fifteen  areas  were  provided  by  the 
following  percentages  of  organizations : guidance  and  counseling  for 

adults— 100  per  cent,  providing  information—100  per  cent,  use  of  human 
resources  95  per  cent,  use  of  physical  resources — 66  per  cent,  civic 
projects— 66  per  cent,  provision  of  learning  resources— 34  per  cent, 
leadership  for  study  groups — 32  per  cent,  mass  media  programs — 26  per 
cent,  community  cultural  programs — 16  per  cent,  consultant  assistance — 
16  per  cent,  and  community  surveys  of  interests  and  needs— 5 per  cent. 
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There  were  no  provisions  for  community  service  in  community  action 
research,  unifying  adult  education  efforts,  coordination  of  adult  edu- 
cation programs,  and  leadership  for  evaluation. 

Organizations  primarily  educational  with  a subordinate  adult 
function. — Enrollment  was  reported  in  only  one  of  the  five  areas  con- 
sidered. This  was  in  parent  education  in  the  general  area  of  home  and 
family  life  education  and  the  enrollment  was  moderate. 

Community  services  in  each  of  fifteen  areas  were  provided  by  the 
percentages  of  organizations  as  follows:  guidance  and  counseling  for 

adults— 100  per  cent,  providing  information — 100  per  cent,  use  of  human 
resources — 82  per  cent,  civic  projects — 72  per  cent,  provision  of  learn- 
ing resources — 64  per  cent,  use  of  physical  resources — 59  per  cent,  and 
community  cultural  programs — 18  per  cent.  No  community  services  were 
provided  in  surveys  of  interests  and  needs,  community  action  research, 
consultant  assistance,  unifying  adult  education  efforts,  leadership  for 
community  study  groups,  coordination  of  adult  education  programs, 
leadership  for  evaluation,  and  mass  media  programs. 

Organizations  partly  educational  with  a coordinate  educational 
function. — High  enrollment  was  reported  in  apprenticeship,  agriculture, 
and  industrial  technology  in  tire  occupational  inservice  education  area; 
in  public  health  in  the  public  affairs  education  area;  in  education  for 
aging,  parent  education,  and  recreation  in  the  home  and  family  life 
education  area;  and  in  Bible  study  and  in  crafts  in  the  liberal  and  gen- 


eral education  area. 
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Moderate  enrollment  was  reported  in  leadership  and  citizenship 
in  the  public  affairs  education  area. 

Low  enrollment  was  reported  in  economics  and  foreign  affairs  in 
public  affairs  education  area;  in  reading  improvement  in  the  develop- 
mental studies  area;  in  first  aid,  lifesaving,  foods  and  nutrition, 
consumer  economics  in  the  home  and  family  life  education  area;  and  in 
deaf  training  and  in  great  books  in  the  general  and  liberal  education 
area. 

No  enrollment  was  reported  in  nursing,  business,  trades,  home 
economics,  teacher  education,  work  study,  and  youth  corps  in  the  occu- 
pational inservice  education  area;  in  fire  service,  lax/  enforcement, 
government,  and  economics  in  the  public  affairs  education  area;  in 
elementary  level  adult  education,  high  school  level  adult  education, 
programmed  instruction,  and  college  preparatory  in  the  developmental 
studies  education  area;  in  clothing,  home  management,  home  furnishings, 
and  general  homemaking  in  the  home  and  family  life  education  area;  and 
in  graphic  arts,  performing  arts,  languages,  and  creative  writing  in 
the  liberal  and  general  education  area. 

Conmunity  services  in  each  of  the  fifteen  areas  were  provided 
by  the  following  percentages  of  organizations:  providing  information — 
100  per  cent,  use  of  human  resources — 87  per  cent,  civic  projects — 79 
per  cent,  guidance  and  counseling  for  adults — 68  per  cent,  use  of 
physical  resources — 55  per  cent,  provision  of  learning  resources — 48  per 
cent,  community  surveys  of  interests  and  needs — 22  per  cent,  consultant 
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assistance — 22  per  cent,  leadership  for  study  groups — 22  per  cent,  mass 
media  programs — 14  per  cent,  unifying  adult  education  efforts — 10  per 
cent,  community  cultural  programs — 8 per  cent,  community  action  research- 
3 per  cent,  coordination  of  adult  education  programs — 3 per  cent,  and 
leadership  for  evaluation — 3 per  cent. 

Organizations  partly  educational  with  a subordinate  educational 
function. — There  was  no  high  enrollment  in  any  of  the  five  areas  in  the 
study. 

Moderate  enrollment  was  reported  in  agriculture  in  the  occupa- 
tional inservice  education  area;  and  in  first  aid  in  the  home  and 
family  life  education  area. 

Low  enrollment  was  reported  in  leadership  and  in  citizenship  in 
the  public  affairs  education  area;  and  in  graphic  arts,  great  books, 
and  creative  writing  in  the  general  and  liberal  education  area. 

No  enrollment  was  reported  in  any  area  of  occupational  inservice 
education  except  agriculture;  in  any  area  of  public  affairs  education 
except  leadership  and  citizenship;  in  any  area  of  developmental  studies; 
in  any  area  of  home  and  family  life  education  except  first  aid;  and  in 
any  area  of  general  and  liberal  education  except  crafts,  Bible  study, 
performing  arts,  languages,  and  deaf  training. 

Community  services  in  each  of  the  fifteen  areas  were  provided  by 
the  following  percentages  of  organizations:  providing  information—100 
per  cent,  civic  projects — 85  per  cent,  use  of  human  resources — 48  per 
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cent,  guidance  and  counseling  for  adults--30  per  cent,  leadership  for 
study  groups  21  per  cent,  use  of  physical  resources — 18  per  cent,  con- 
sultant assistance — 12  per  cent,  community  cultural  programs — 9 per  cent, 
leadership  for  evaluation — 6 per  cent,  and  coordination  of  adult  educa- 
tion programs  6 per  cent.  There  were  no  services  provided  in  community 
surveys  of  interests  and  needs,  community  action  research,  unifying 
adult  education  efforts,  and  mass  media  programs. 

Cooperatively  sponsored  programs. — High  enrollment  was  reported 
in  business,  trades,  and  nursing  in  the  occupational  inservice  education 
area]  in  foreign  affairs  and  in  public  health  in  the  public  affairs 
education  area;  in  elementary  level  adult  education,  reading  improvement, 
and  high  school  level  adult  education  in  the  developmental  studies  area; 
and  in  clothing  in  the  home  and  family  life  education  area. 

Moderate  enrollment  was  reported  in  home  economics,  work  study, 
youth  corps,  teacher  education,  industrial  technology,  and  agriculture 
in  the  occupational  inservice  education  area;  in  government  in  the  public 
affairs  education  area;  in  home  management  and  in  home  furnishings  in  the 
home  and  family  life  education  area;  and  in  graphic  arts  in  the  general 
and  liberal  education  area. 

Low  enrollment  was  reported  in  law  enforcement  in  the  public  affairs 
education  area;  in  parent  education  and  in  consumer  economics  in  home  and 
family  life  education  area;  and  in  performing  arts  and  languages  in  the 
general  and  liberal  education  area. 
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No  enrollment  was  reported  in  apprenticeship  in  the  occupational 
inservice  education  area;  in  leadership,  fire  service,  citizenship,  and 
economics  in  the  public  affairs  education  area;  in  programmed  instruction 
and  in  college  preparatory  in  the  developmental  studies  area;  in  educa- 
tion for  the  aging,  general  homemaking,  recreation,  foods  and  nutrition, 
first  aid,  lifesaving,  and  consumer  economics  in  the  home  and  family 
life  education  area;  and  in  crafts,  Bible  study,  great  books,  deaf  train- 
ing, and  creative  writing  in  the  general  and  liberal  education  area. 

Federal  Government  and  Continuing  Education 

Thirty-nine  of  forty  or  98  per  cent  of  the  organizations  primarily 
educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function  had  federal  funding  of  one 
or  more  programs;  twelve  of  twenty-two  or  54  per  cent  of  the  organiza- 
tions primarily  educational  with  a subordinate  adult  function  had 
federal  funding  of  one  or  more  programs;  fourteen  of  sixty- three  or  22 
per  cent  of  the  organizations  partly  educational  with  a coordinate 
educational  function  were  federal  in  origin  and/or  had  federal  funding 
of  one  or  more  programs;  and  none  of  the  organizations  partly  educa- 
tional with  a subordinate  educational  function  had  federal  funding  of 
any  programs. 

Through  review  and  study  of  the  federal  acts,  it  was  noted  that 
fifteen  of  the  major  acts  enacted  since  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act 
in  1862  have  dealt  with  adult 


or  continuing  education. 
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Conclusions 

(1)  While  all  six  of  the  broad  educational  functions  of  the 
community  college  are  perceived  as  important  by  all  eight  groups  of 
leaders  and/or  top  administrators  included  in  this  study,  continuing 
education  and  community  services  do  not  have  the  general  top  priority 
of  college  transfer  education  and  vocational- technical  education. 

(2)  North  Carolina  public  community  college  presidents  perceive 
all  six  of  the  broad  functions  of  the  community  college  as  approximately 
equal  in  importance . 

(3)  The  panel  of  experts,  North  Carolina  public  community 
college  presidents,  and  top  administrators  of  organizations  primarily 
educational  with  a subordinate  adult  function  are  similar  in  their  per- 
ceptions of  high  importance  for  all  six  of  the  broad  functions  of  the 
community  college. 

(4)  Private  and  parochial  community  college  presidents  perceive 
the  community  service  and  student  service  functions  of  the  community 
college  as  being  of  low  importance  as  compared  with  other  broad  functions. 

(5)  The  panel  of  experts  perceive  all  of  the  broad  continuing 
education  areas  as  highly  important  and  no  other  groups  of  leaders  and/or 
top  administrators  have  perceptions  as  high. 

(6)  Occupational  inservice  education,  followed  closely  by  adult 
high  school  level  education  has  generally  a higher  priority  than  other 
continuing  education  areas  considered  in  the  study. 
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(7 ) Education  for  the  aging  and  recreational  education  appear 
to  be  perceived  generally  as  less  important  than  the  other  eleven  areas 
of  continuing  education. 

(8)  The  panel  of  experts  and  top  administrators  of  organizations 
primarily  educational  with  a subordinate  adult  function  appear  to  be 
more  alike  in  their  perceptions  of  high  importance  of  all  community 
service  areas. 

(9)  All  eight  groups  of  leaders  and/or  top  administrators  per- 
ceive unifying  all  community  adult  education  efforts  as  being  of  high 
importance  for  the  community  college  to  provide. 

(10 ) The  providing  of  human  and  physical  resources  by  the 
community  college  appears  to  be  highly  acceptable  to  all  groups  except 
private  and  parochial  community  college  presidents. 

(11)  Formal  coordination  of  all  adult  education  programs  by  the 
community  college  does  not  appear  to  be  highly  acceptable  by  many  groups 
of  top  administrators  and/or  leaders  included  in  the  study. 

(12)  Private  and  parochial  community  college  presidents  perceive 
community  services  (except  the  unifying  function)  as  being  of  low 
importance,  as  compared  with  other  roles  of  the  community  college. 

(13)  Greatest  continuing  education  role  conflict  appears  to  be 
in  agriculture,  industrial  technology,  apprenticeship,  clothing,  home 
management,  parent  education  and  recreation. 

(14)  Roles  of  the  community  college  which  would  be  more  con- 
gruent with  present  roles  of  other  organizations  would  appear  to  be  in 
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all  areas  of  public  affairs,  developmental  studies,  general  and  liberal 
education,  and  trades  in  the  occupational  inservice  area. 

(15)  A surprisingly  large  number  of  co-sponsored  adult  education 
courses  were  noted  and  it  would  appear  that  such  sponsorship  is  highly 
successful  and  acceptable.  Community  Action  Programs  funded  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  were  beginning  in  both  counties  in- 
cluded in  the  study.  A number  of  these  programs  were  co-sponsored 
with  the  community  college  and  the  Community  Action  Program  personnel 
assisted  the  community  college  in  several  of  the  continuing  education 
programs  initiated  by  the  college. 

(16)  While  there  was  much  overlapping  in  the  provision  of  certain 
types  of  community  services  by  the  college  and  by  other  organizations, 
there  appeared  to  be  little  conflict  due  to  the  serving  of  different 
clientele . 

(17)  Very  little  attention  (except  by  the  community  college)  is 
now  given  to  the  community  service  areas  of  surveys  of  interests  and 
needs,  community  action  research,  unifying  adult  education  efforts, 
coordination  of  community  adult  education  programs,  and  leadership  for 
evaluation.  Coordination  provided  by  Community  Action  Programs  was  in 
the  developmental  stages  and  can  be  expected  to  increase  a nr)  become  a 
valuable  asset  to  the  efforts  of  the  community  college  to  promote  adult 
education. 

(18)  Federal  participation  in  adult  education  is  at  a high 
level  and  appears  to  be  rapidly  increasing  in  programs  sponsored  by 
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organizations  primarily  educational  with  a coordinate  adult  function 
and  organizations  partly  educational  with  a coordinate  educational 
function.  Opportunities  for  use  of  resources  made  available  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  and 
the  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966  appear  to  be  especially  promising. 

Recommendations 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  community  in  which  a community  college 
is  located  and  regardless  of  the  existence  of  adult  education  programs, 
it  would  seem  that  there  is  always  the  need  for  some  kind  of  adult 
education  activity  by  the  college.  Even  though  it  would  appear  that 
the  field  is  saturated  with  organizations,  many  areas  of  continuing 
education  have  received  little  or  no  attention. 

Recommendation  One 

The  community  college  should  establish  its  adult  and  community 
service  role  through  careful  and  thorough  study  of  the  area  which  it  is 
to  serve.  All  organizations  should  be  identified  and  analyzed  as  part 
of  this  role  study.  Community  needs,  college  resources,  and  community 
resources  should  be  considered. 

New  organizations  such  as  community  action  pregram  groups  should 
be  especially  considered.  Resources  from  such  organizations  are  uniquely 
designed  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  some  of  our  most  critical 
problems  in  adult  education.  In  many  instances  such  problems  block 
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progress  toward  community-wide  continuing  education  programs  and  will 
require  great  effort  before  progress  is  substantial. 

In  establishing  its  role  in  continuing  education  and  community 
services,  a college  may  choose  to  follow  a plan  similar  to  that  followed 
by  Florida  or  similar  to  the  one  indicated  in  the  typology  included  in 
this  study.'1' 

Recommendation  Two 

There  should  be  a full-time  faculty  and  staff  to  provide  leader- 
ship* program  planning,  and  instruction  in  adult  education.  Funds  for 
part-time  faculty  and  staff  should  also  be  made  available. 

A master  plan  for  adult  education  would  appear  to  be  indicated 
from  the  numerous  comments  made  by  top  administrators  and/or  leaders 
in  this  study.  Such  a plan  should  include  a statement  of  philosophy, 
purposes,  policies,  personnel,  procedures,  programs,  and  progress  (plan 
for  evaluation). 

Recommendation  Three 

Program  emphasis  should  be  on  those  areas  with  little  or  no 
attention  by  other  organizations.  Where  overlapping  of  role  occurs, 
co-sponsoring  of  educational  services  should  be  encouraged. 

A copy  of  the  Florida  Plan  along  with  a typology  of  community 
colleges  is  shown  in  the  appendix. 
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In  North  Carolina  such  emphasis  would  be  on  public  affairs, 
developmental  studies,  general  and  liberal  adult  education,  and  trades. 
Even  in  these  areas  abundant  assistance  should  be  sought  and  expected 
from  numerous  other  community  organizations.  Assistance  with  vocational 
trades  and  developmental  studies  is  especially  needed  and  can  be  expected 
from  such  sources  as  community  action  groups,  business  and  industrial 
groups,  and  other  public  school  groups. 

Recommendation  Four 

A plan  for  staff  inservice  education  and  a plan  for  community 
education  and  public  relations  should  be  developed  and  promoted. 

Recommendation  Five 

A comprehensive  consulting  committee  structure  consisting  of 
representatives  from  all  facets  of  the  community  structure  should  be 
established.  Such  a committee  might  serve  to  fulfill  part  of  recom- 
mendation four  in  public  relations. 

Much  misunderstanding  and  lack  of  knowledge  about  adult  education 
on  the  part  of  the  community  college  leaders  and  the  general  public  were 
evident  in  this  study . A comprehensive  consulting  committee  structure 
would  not  only  contribute  much  toward  the  reduction  of  misunderstanding 
and  the  extension  of  knowledge  about  adult  education  but  also  would 
assure  communi ty-wide  involvement  in  planning,  promoting,  gnri  evaluating 
continuing  education  programs. 
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The  critical  need  for  coordination  of  effort  by  community 
organizations  which  offer  educational  programs  for  adults  has  been  cited 
in  the  earlier  portions  of  this  study.  The  community  college  is,  perhaps, 
the  organization  which  can  best  promote  this  service.  It  cannot,  however, 
promote  coordination  by  formal  means  as  indicated  by  the  perceptions  of 
top  administrators  and/or  leaders  analyzed  in  this  study.  It  must  be 
of  a unifying  nature.  The  following  three  recommendations  relate  to  a 
unifying  role. 

Recommendation  Six 

The  community  college  should  plan  and  conduct  community  studies 
of  educational  problems,  interests,  and  needs  and  make  results  avail- 
able to  community  leaders. 

Recommendation  Seven 

Tlie  community  college  should  discover  the  available  resources  for 
adult  education  and  make  the  locations  of  such  resources  known  in  the 
community. 

Recommendation  Eight 

The  community  college  should  establish  on  its  campus  a community 
services  center  which  could  provide  a comprehensive  program  of  adult 
guidance  and  counseling,  developmental  studies,  public  affairs  studies, 
audio-visual  resources,  and  other  similar  adult  education  resources  for 
the  community  which  it  serves. 
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A possible  four-step  plan  which  would  enable  the  community  college 
to  perform  the  unifying  services  described  in  recommendations  six,  seven, 
and  eight  is  summarized  in  Figure  6. 


FIGURE  6 


UNIFYING  FUNCTION  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
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Through  its  unifying  function  or  role  the  community  college 
should  make  an  unusually  effective  contribution  to  coordination  of 
effort.  Often  such  coordinated  effort  leads  to  cooperatively  sponsored 

adult  education  activity  and  such  cooperation  had  much  support  in  this 
study. 

Recoimnendation  Nine 

As  often  as  possible  and  indicated,  continuing  education  programs 
should  be  co-sponsored  in  order  that  more  people  may  be  reached  and 
more  effective  instruction  provided. 

With  coordinated  community  effort,  many  more  of  the  adult  educa- 
tion needs  may  be  fulfilled.  Figure  7 shows  diagrammatically  how  a 
much  larger  area  of  total  community  need  may  be  fulfilled  through  a 
catalytic  or  unifying  action  of  the  community  college.  One  may  note 
that  such  catalytic  action  by  the  community  college  appears  to  promote 
catalytic  action  by  other  organizations  and  through  this  process  of 
multiplying  efforts,  an  entire  community  of  educational  needs  and  in- 
terests may  be  met  successfully. 

An  example  of  such  unified  effort  which  is  likely  to  occur  often 
in  the  future  may  be  shown  by  considering  the  cooperative  action  of  the 
community  college,  a textile  industry,  the  employment  security  commission, 
the  welfare  service,  and  a community  action  program.  The  welfare  service 
and  community  action  program  may  together  locate  and  support  a group  of 
disadvantaged  adults  during  an  intensive  period  of  vocational  and  cultural 
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Unique  Role 


Role  After  Catalytic^  / 

Action  by  College  N / 

s. ^ 


Outer  Circle  Represents 
Total  Need 

■«<■<< — Catalytic  Action 


FIGURE  7 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  CATALYTIC  ROIL  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
IN  FILLING  ADULT  EDUCATION  INTERESTS  AND  NEEDS 
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education  provided  by  the  community  college.  Additional  support,  job 
entry,  apprenticeship  opportunity,  and  training  facilities  could  be  pro- 
vided by  the  textile  industry  and  the  employment  security  commission. 

By  this  unified  effort  of  five  organizations  the  almost  unsolvable 
problems  of  economic  deprivation,  lack  of  basic  education  and  skill 
development,  and  lack  of  feeling  of  worth  and  dignity  characteristic 
of  the  culturally  and  economically  deprived  can  be  overcome. 

In  the  final  three  recommendations,  consideration  is  given  to 
the  need  for  further  research  on  the  problems  of  continuing  education 
and  organizations.  Our  efforts  here  represent  little  more  than  & 
modest  beginning. 

Recommendation  Ten 

Additional  research  should  be  planned  and  made  on  the  problems 
and  processes  of  organizational  identification  and  analysis  and  the 
planning  and  promoting  of  cooperatively  sponsored  educational  programs. 

Recommendation  Eleven 

Additional  study  and  action  research  in  federal  funding  of  con- 
tinuing education  and  community  services  should  be  promoted.  This 
appears  to  be  an  unusually  promising  area  for  adult  education  resources. 

Recommendation  Twelve 

Additional  study  and  research  on  the  contributions  of  the  person- 
ality structure  of  the  professional  leader  and  the  structure  of  the 
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community  to  adult  education  programs  should  be  made.  Personality 
appears  to  be  a critically  important  element  in  the  planning  of 
effective  adult  education  in  and  by  the  community  college  and,  perhaps, 
by  many  other  educational  organizations. 


APPENDIX  A 


ROCKINGHAM  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
Wentworth,  North  Carolina 
March  31,  1966 


Dr.  Samuel  R.  Neel,  Jr.,  President 
Manatee  Junior  College 
Bradenton,  Florida,  33505 

Dear  Dr.  Neel: 

We  need  your  help  to  analyze  the  roles  of  the  community  college  in  con- 
tinuing education  in  conjunction  with  other  organizations  which  provide 
education  for  adults.  The  results  of  this  analysis  should  contribute 
importantly  to  the  increasing  effectiveness  of  community  college  efforts 
to  provide  for  the  intellectual  growth  of  all  the  citizens  of  every 
community. 

In  the  typical  American  community  where  a community  college  is  located, 
there  are  numerous  organizations  which  are  providing  educational  programs 
for  adults.  The  community  college  is  emerging  from  this  multitude  of 
organizations  as  one  which  has  much  potential  for  providing  education  for 
all  adults.  Its  roles  in  continuing  education,  however,  are  not  clear. 
Furthermore,  the  continuing  education  roles  of  many  other  organizations 
are  not  clear.  There  appear  to  be  areas  where  duplication  of  effort 
occurs,  where  lack  of  clarity  of  purposes,  goals,  and  philosophy  exists. 

The  analysis  with  which  we  are  asking  you  to  assist  will  deal  with  role 
conflict  and  role  congruency  among  the  numerous  organizations  working 
educationally  with  adults. 

Please  fill  in  and  return  at  your  earliest  convenience  the  enclosed 
Role-perception  Scale.  Carefully  written  instructions  precede  each  part 
of  the  scale.  While  the  scale  is  rather  comprehensive,  little  writing 
other  than  checks  and  numbers  is  required.  Since  there  is  a wide  diversity 
of  opinion  regarding  use  and  meaning  of  certain  adult  terms,  a list  of 
definitions  is  included.  A stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  is  enclosed 
for  your  convenience. 
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Dr.  Samuel  R.  Neel,  Jr. 
Page  2 

March  31,  1966 
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We  would  also  appreciate  your  assistance  in  getting  your  Director  of  Adult 
Education  (or  other  person  who  provides  primary  leadership  for  noncredit 
programs)  to  fill  in  and  return  to  us  the  enclosed  single  sheet  survey  on 
Current  Roles  of  the  Organization  in  Continuing  Education. 

We  can  offer  in  return  for  your  kind  assistance  little  more  than  our 
sincere  gratitude.  But  we  can  and  shall  add  to  this  gratitude  a renewed 
commitment  of  service  to  the  many  adults  in  our  day  who  critically  need 
education  to  live  with  change  and  to  mold  and  use  change  for  more  pros- 
perous and  pleasant  lives. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Dewey  A.  Adams,  Director 
Adult  and  Extension  Education 


DAA/mja 
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APPENDIX  B 


COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  ROIE-PERCEPTION  SCALE 


Instructions:  This  scale  has  been  designed  to  obtain  your  percep- 

tions of  the  roles  of  the  community  college  in  continuing  or  adult 
education  (nondegree  or  noncredit  courses  and  services) . Please  react 
frankly  to  each  role  area  presented.  Add  your  personal  comments  following 
each  section  and  at  the  close  of  the  scale.  The  definitions  on  a separate 
sheet  have  been  included  to  help  you  to  react  from  the  same  frame  of 
reference  as  other  reactors.  Please  review  these  definitions  careful l y 
before  beginning. 

A.  Six  possible  broad  educational  functions  of  the  community  college  are 
identified  below.  Please  indicate  by  checking  the  appropriate  blanks 
which  of  these  functions  you  believe  the  conmunity  college  should  perform. 
Add  other  functions  which  you  believe  should  be  included  on  the  list. 

After  you  have  checked  those  functions  you  believe  the  community  college 
should  perform,  give  each  of  these  functions  a priority  rating  by  placing 
the  nvaaber  1,  2,  or  3 in  the  appropriate  blank.  (1 — highest  priority, 
extremely  important;  2— middle  priority,  important ; 3 — lowest  priority, 
of  some  importance.) 

Function  Should  Perform  Priority 

1.  Vocational-technical  Education  

2.  Continuing  Education  

3.  Community  Services  

4.  College  Transfer  Education  

5.  General  Education  

6.  Student  Services  

7.  

8.  

9.  

10.  


B.  (If  you  did  not  check  Continuing  Education  in  Section  A as  a function 
to  be  performed  by  the  conmunity  college,  skip  to  Section  D.)  Thirteen 
areas  in  which  continuing  education  courses,  workshops,  institutes,  etc., 
may  be  offered  are  identified  below.  These  were  adapted  from  the  classi- 
fication suggested  by  Knowles  in  the  Handbook  of  Adult  Education.  Please 
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indicate  by  checking  the  appropriate  blanks  the  areas  in  which  you 
believe  the  community  college  should  offer  continuing  education  courses* 
workshops*  institutes,  and  other  course-type  activity.  Add  other  areas 
which  you  believe  should  be  included  on  the  list.  After  you  have  indicated 
the  areas  in  which  you  believe  the  ccrmunity  college  should  offer  contin- 
uing education  courses,  workshops*  institutes,  and  other  course-type 
activity,  give  each  area  a priority  rating  by  placing  the  number  1,  2,  or 
3 in  the  appropriate  blank.  (1 — highest  priority?  2 — middle  priority? 
3-—lowest  priority.) 

Area  Should  Offer  Priority 

1.  Occupational  Inservice  Education  

2.  Elementary  Level  Adult  Education  

3.  Heme  and  Family  Life  Education  

4.  Education  for  the  Aging  

5.  Fine  Arts  

6.  Health  and  Safety  

7.  Liberal  Adult  (Great  Books,  Literature) 

8.  Public  Affairs  

9.  Recreational  Education  

10.  Consumer  Economics  

11.  Community  Leadership  ~~~~ 

12.  Education  for  Parents  

13.  High  School  Level  Adult  Education 

14.  

15.  

16.  


C.  Forty-eight  specific  continuing  education  courses,  workshops,  insti- 
tutes, inservice  short  courses,  and  other  course-type  activities,  which 
may  be  provided  for  adults  are  listed  below.  Please  indicate  by  checking 
the  appropriate  blanks  which  of  these  courses,  workshops,  institutes, 
inservice  short  courses,  and  other  course-type  activities  you  believe  the 
community  college  should  provide.  After  you  have  checked  the  courses, 
workshops,  institutes,  etc.,  you  believe  the  community  college  should 
provide,  give  each  one  a priority  rating  by  placing  the  number  1,  2,  or  3 
in  the  appropriate  blank.  (1 — highest  priority?  2— middle  priority,  3-— 
lowest  priority.) 

Continuing  Education  Course  Should  Provide  Priority 

1.  Modern  Math  (for  teachers)  

2.  Motor  tune-up  (for  mechanics)  

3.  High  School  Social  Studies  
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Continuing  Education  Course  Should  Provide  Priority 

4.  Family  Budgeting  

5.  Psychology  of  Aging  (for  Senior  Citizens) 

6.  Photography  

7.  Typing  (for  Secretaries)  

8.  Basic  Literacy  Training  

9.  Family  Planning  (for  Parents)  

10.  Interior  Decorating  

11.  Health  in  Aging  (for  Senior  Citizens)  

12.  First  Aid  

13.  Public  Relations  (for  Supervisors)  

14.  Elementary  Arithmetic  

15.  Child  Care  and  Development  (for  Parents)  _______  ______ 

16.  Home  Nursing  

17.  Art  Appreciation  

18.  Driver  Education  

19.  High  School  English  

20.  Baby  Care  (for  Parents)  ______ 

21.  Retirement  Planning  (for  Senior  Citizens) 

22.  Choral  Music  

23.  Home  Safety  

24.  Great  Books  

25.  Law  for  Laymen  

26.  Swimming  ______  

27.  Parliamentary  Procedure  

28.  Family  Recreation  

29.  Space  Science  

30.  U.  S.  History  

31.  Personal  Income  Tax  

32.  Group  Dynamics  

33.  Housing  for  the  Aging  (Senior  Citizens)  

34.  Conversational  Spanish 

35.  Golf  

36.  Insurance  Planning  

37.  Public  Speaking  

38.  Oil  Painting  

39.  Foreign  Affairs  

40.  Physical  Fitness  

41.  Deeds  and  Wills  

42.  Child  Discipline  

43.  Sanitation  (Home)  ______  ______ 

44.  Comparative  Religion  

45.  Local  Government  

46.  Camping  

47.  Buying  and  Selling  

48.  Working  with  Committees  
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D.  (If  you  did  not  check  Community  Services  in  Section  A as  a function  to 
be  performed  by  the  community  college,  skip  to  Section  E.)  TMrteen  types 
of  conmunity  services  for  adults  are  identified  below.  Please  indicate  by 
checking  the  appropriate  blanks  which  of  these  types  of  community  services 
you  believe  the  conmunity  college  should  provide.  Add  other  community 
services  for  adults  which  you  believe  should  be  included  on  the  list. 

After  you  have  checked  each  type  of  conmunity  service  you  believe  the 
community  college  should  provide  for  adults,  give  each  type  of  conmunity 
service  a priority  rating  by  placing  the  number  1,  2,  or  3 in  the  appro- 
priate blank.  (1— highest  priority,  2— middle  priority,  and  3— lowest 
priority. ) 

Type  of  Community  Service  Should  Provide  Priority 

1.  Adult  Guidance  and  Counseling* 

2.  Use  of  College  Human  Resources 

3.  Use  of  College  Physical  Resources  

4.  Conmunity  Surveys  of  Educational 
Interest  and  Need 

5.  Conmunity  Research  ZZUZZ 

6.  Consultant  and  Advisory  Assistance  

7.  Unifying  (cooperating  with  and  promoting) 

All  Community  Adult  Education  Efforts  

8.  Printed  Information  (mass  media)  ______ 

9.  Leadership  for  Conmunity  Study  Groups 

10.  Coordination  of  All  Public  School  Adult 
Education  Programs 

11.  Coordination  of  All  Public  or  Govern- 
ment Sponsored  Adult  Education  Programs  

12.  Coordination  of  All  Community  Adult 
Education  Programs 

13.  Leadership  for  Community  Mult  Education 
Evaluation 

14.  

is.  2IZIZZZZZZZZZIIZIIII  — 

16.  


E,  Other  General  Questions  and  Comments: 

1.  What  one  most  important  thing  can  the  conmunity  college  do  to  contribute 
maximally  to  continuing  education  in  the  community?  


*For  adults  not  enrolled  in  any  type  of  college  course. 


What  one  most  important  thing  can  the  community  college  do  to  stimulate 
other  adult  educational  organizations  to  render  more  effective  educa- 
tional service?  


What  methods  would  appear  to  be  most  effective  for  the  coordination  of 
conmunity  adult  education  effort?  


Other  Comments: 
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CURRENT  ROLES  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  IN  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
General  Information 

Name  of  Organization  

Number  of  Years  in  Operation Urban  Rural 

(Check  one) 


Population  of  Service  Area  (city,  county,  etc.)  

Total  number  of  students  taking  adult  or  noncurriculum  courses  and  ser- 
vices during  the  most  recent  twelve  months  reporting  period  


Role  Perception 

In  a brief  statement  indicate  the  role  (roles)  you  believe  your  organiza- 
tion should  play  in  continuing  education  (education  for  adults).  


Stannary  of  Enrollment  in  Continuing  Education 

Please  attach  a summary  indicating  each  course  and/or  service  of  non- 
curriculum or  noncredit  nature  which  you  provided  during  the  most  recent 
twelve  months  reporting  period  and  show  the  number  of  adults  participating 
in  each  course  and/or  service. 


Name 


Position 
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DEFINITIONS 


(1)  Conmunity  College:  An  educational  organization  which  provides  a 

minimum  of  two  years  of  college  transfer  education,  applicable  to  a 
bachelor's  degree.  It  may  also  provide  vocational-technical  education, 
adult  or  continuing  education,  and  other  community  educational  services. 

(2)  Continuing  Education:  Nondegree  courses,  institutes,  workshops, 

demonstrations,  inservice  short  courses,  and  other  similar  course- 
type  educational  activities  for  adults  whose  major  occupation  is  no 
longer  going  to  school  or  college. 

(3)  Vocational-technical  Education:  A program  of  courses  providing  for 

an  associate  degree  or  a certificate,  and  leading  to  employment. 

Such  courses  may  be  of  general  or  specialized  nature. 

(4)  College  Transfer  Education:  A program  of  courses  transferable  to  a 

four  year  college  and  applicable  to  a bachelor’s  degree.  Such  courses 
are  often  referred  to  as  general  education  when  the  student  wants 
credit,  but  has  no  particular  degree  in  mind,  only  college  level, 
liberal  education. 

(5)  Community  Services:  The  residue  of  educationally-related  services 

left  after  one  considers  Continuing  Education,  Vocational-technical 
Education,  and  College  Transfer  Education.  Some  examples  of  such 
services  are:  art  exhibits,  musical  programs,  guidance  counsel- 

ing for  adults,  discussion  groups,  comnunity  research,  use  of  college 
resources,  and  mass  media  programs  and  services.  These  services  are 
often  included  as  part  of  Continuing  or  Adult  Education. 

(6)  General  Education:  College  level,  credit  courses  taken  by  students 

who  have  no  particular  degree  in  mind,  only  two  years  or  less  of 
liberal  education.  Such  courses  are  usually  identical  with  those 
taken  for  transfer  purposes. 

(7)  Student  Services:  Those  activities  and  services  which  are  provided 

for  full-time  or  regularly  enrolled  students  in  College  Transfer  and 
Vocational-technical  programs. 

(8)  Mult:  Any  person  whose  major  occupation  is  no  longer  school  or 

college. 


APPENDIX  C 


ROCKINGHAM  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
Wentworth,  North  Carolina 
March  1,  1966 


Dr.  Monroe  Neff,  Assistant  Director 
Department  of  Community  Colleges 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Dear  Dr.  Neff: 

I am  attempting  to  select  a panel  of  "experts " of  adult  education 
in  the  community  college.  People  who  have  experience  and  knowledge  in 
adult  education  and  the  community  college  are  to  be  considered.  Writers, 
researchers,  and  practitioners  are  to  be  included  on  the  panel. 

You  could  be  very  helpful  to  me  by  listing  on  the  enclosed  sheet 
five  to  ten  persons  whom  you  believe  should  be  considered  for  the  panel 
of  experts. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  assistance  in  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Dewey  A.  Adams,  Director 
Adult  and  Extension  Education 


DAVmja 

fixclosure 
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"Experts"  of  Mult  Education  in  the  Community  College 
USB®  Address 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 


(10) 
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Panel  of  Experts 

(1)  Dr.  Myrtle  Black,  Director,  Adult  Education,  Mott  Program  Board  of 
Education,  Flint,  Michigan. 

(2)  Dr.  Monroe  Neff,  Assistant  Director,  Department  of  Community  Colleges, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

(3)  Dr.  James  L.  Wattenbarger,  Director,  Division  of  Community  Junior 
Colleges,  State  Department  of  Education,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 

(4)  Dr.  William  G.  Shannon,  Assistant  Executive  Director,  American 
Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(5)  Dr.  Joseph  Cosand,  President,  St.  Louis  Junior  College  District, 
Clayton,  Missouri. 

(6)  Mr.  Selmer  0.  Wake,  Director,  Adult  Division,  Santa  Barbara  City 
College,  Santa  Barbara,  California. 

(7)  Dr.  S.  V.  Martorana,  Executive  Dean  for  Two  Year  Colleges,  State 
Education  Department,  State  University  of  New  York,  Albany,  New  York. 

(8)  Dr.  Curtis  Ulmer,  Director  of  Mult  Basic  Education  Services,  State 
Department  of  Education,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 

(9)  Dr.  Malcolm  Knowles,  Professor  of  Mult  Education,  Boston  University, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

(10)  Dr.  James  Reynolds,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Texas, 

Austin,  Texas. 

(11)  Dr.  Wilmer  V.  Bell,  Director,  Adult  Education,  Baltimore  Public 
Schools,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

(12)  Dr.  B.  Lamar  Johnson,  Junior  College  Center,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

(13)  Dr.  Sam  E.  Hand,  Director,  Continuing  Education,  Florida  State 
University,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 

(14)  Dr.  George  F.  Aker,  Head,  Department  of  Mult  and  Continuing  Education, 
Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 
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(15)  Dr.  Ed  Kurth,  Professor  of  Education,  College  of  Education, 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida. 

(16)  Dr.  Gerald  B.  James,  President,  Rockingham  Community  College, 
Wentworth,  North  Carolina. 

(17)  Dr.  George  Erbstein,  Assistant  Dean  for  Instruction,  Montgomery 
Junior  College,  Takoma  Park,  Maryland. 

(18)  Dr.  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  Jr.,  President,  Daytona  Beach  Junior  College, 
Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 
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ROCKINGHAM  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
Wentworth,  North  Carolina 
June  2,  1966 


Mr.  Selmer  0.  Wake,  Director 
Mult  Division 
Santa  Barbara  City  College 
Santa  Barbara,  California 

Dear  Mr,  Wake: 

You  have  been  recommended  as  an  educational  leader  who  is  knowledgeable 
in  both  community  college  education  and  continuing  or  adult  education. 

We  need  your  help  to  analyze  the  roles  of  the  community  college  in 
continuing  education  in  conjunction  with  other  organizations  which  provide 
education  for  adults.  While  this  analysis  is  an  important  part  of  my 
doctoral  research,  the  results  should  also  contribute  importantly  to  the 
increasing  effectiveness  of  community  college  efforts  to  provide  for  the 
intellectual  growth  of  all  the  citizens  of  every  community. 

Please  fill  in  and  return  at  your  earliest  convenience  the  enclosed  Role- 
Perception  Scale.  Carefully  written  instructions  precede  each  part  of 
the  scale.  While  the  scale  is  rather  comprehensive,  little  writing  other 
than  checks  and  numbers  is  required.  Since  there  is  a wide  diversity  of 
opinion  regarding  use  and  meaning  of  certain  adult  education  terms,  a list 
of  definitions  is  included.  A stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  is  enclosed 
for  your  convenience. 

We  can  offer  in  return  for  your  kind  assistance  little  more  than  our 
sincere  gratitude.  But  we  can  and  shall  add  to  this  gratitude  a renewed 
commitment  of  service  to  the  many  adults  in  our  day  who  critically  need 
education  to  live  with  change  and  to  mold  and  use  change  for  more 
prosperous  and  pleasant  lives. 


Sincerely  yours. 


DAViaja 


Dewey  A.  Adams,  Director 
Mult  and  Extension  Education 
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ROCKINGHAM  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
Wentworth,  North  Carolina 
June  2,  1966 


Dr.  Rex  A.  Turner,  President 
Alabama  Christian  College 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  36109 

Dear  Dr.  Turner: 

I know  this  must  be  an  unusually  busy  season  for  you,  but  I would  be 
most  grateful  if  you  would  take  just  a few  minutes  to  help  me  with  a 
portion  of  my  doctoral  research.  On  April  1,  1966,  I sent  to  you  a 
questionnaire  concerning  the  roles  of  the  conraunity  college  in 
continuing  education  in  conjunction  with  other  organizations  which 
provide  educational  programs  for  adults.  I hope  that  you  received 
this  questionnaire  and  it  would  be  most  helpful  if  you  would  fill  it 
in  and  return  it  to  me  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  an  important  part 
of  my  doctoral  study  and  I am  anxious  to  complete  the  study  this 
summer. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Dewey  A.  Adams,  Director 
Adult  and  Extension  Education 

DAVmja 
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ROCKINGHAM  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
Wentworth,  North  Carolina 
July  12,  1966 


Dr.  Rex  A.  Turner,  President 
Alabama  Christian  College 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  36109 

Dear  Dr.  Turner: 

I am  sorry  you  did  not  receive  my  questionnaire  concerning  the  roles  of 
the  community  college  in  continuing  education  in  conjunction  with  other 
organizations  which  provide  educational  programs  for  adults . I am 
enclosing  another  copy  of  this  questionnaire.  Please  have  the  Director 
of  Adult  Education  fill  in  the  single  sheet  on  Current  Roles  of  the 
Organization  in  Continuing  Education  and  record  your  reactions  on  the 
Community  College  Role-Perception  Scale. 

I greatly  appreciate  your  willingness  to  help  me  with  this  important 
part  of  ray  doctoral  research. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Dewey  A.  Adams,  Director 
Adult  and  Extension  Education 


DAVmja 


Enclosures 
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ROCKINGHAM  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
Wentworth,  North  Carolina 
August  22,  1966 


Dr.  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  Jr.,  President 
Daytona  Beach  Junior  College 
Daytona  Beach,  Florida 

Dear  Dr.  Bergengren: 

Sometime  ago  I sent  you  a Role-Perception  Scale  and  a request  for  your 
assistance  with  the  doctoral  study  which  I am  completing.  I know  the 
extremely  busy  schedule  which  you  face  in  your  educational  responsi- 
bilities, but  I would  be  most  grateful  if  you  would  take  a few  minutes 
and  fill  in  my  questionnaire.  You  may  assume  that  educational  need 
exists}  the  important  question  is  should  the  community  college  provide 
services  to  fill  this  need. 

Enclosed  is  a second  copy  of  the  Community  College  Role-Perception 
Scale  and  a return  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope. 

I appreciate  very  much  your  help  in  this  important  matter  and  I trust 
that  the  future  will  bring  an  opportunity  to  return  the  favor. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Dewey  A.  Adams,  Director 
Adult  and  Extension  Education 


DAA/mja 


Enclosures 
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ROCKINGHAM  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
Wentworth,  North  Carolina 
July  2,  1966 


Dr.  Richard  Hagemeyer,  President 
Central  Piedmont  Community  College 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Dear  Dr.  Hagemeyer : 

I am  in  the  process  of  completing  the  dissertation  for  my  doctoral  degree 
and  the  final  portion  of  this  study  requires  a brief  interview  with  the 
President  (about  30  minutes)  and  a similar  one  with  the  Director  of 
Mult  Education  of  the  community  colleges  in  North  Carolina.  I would 
like  to  visit  Central  Piedmont,  if  possible,  during  the  morning  of  July  15, 
and  talk  with  you  and  your  Director  of  Mult  Education.  I could  plan  to 
be  there  at  10s 00  a.m.  If  this  morning  will  not  be  convenient,  would 
you  suggest  an  alternate  one? 

Jfy  study  concerns  the  role  of  the  community  college  in  adult  education 
and  I shall  want  to  deal  primarily  with  your  perceptions  concerning 
this  role. 

I shall  be  most  grateful  for  your  help  in  this  study. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Dewey  A.  Mams,  Director 
Mult  and  Extension  Education 


DAA/mja 
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APPENDIX  F 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


Tallahassee,  Florida 

ALTERNATIVE  PLANS  OF  ORGANIZATION  AND  OPERATION  OF 
GENERAL  ADULT  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES 
IN  AREAS  SERVED  BY  COMMUNITY  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 


A statement  for  the  guidance  of  local  boards  of  public 
instruction  prepared  jointly  by  the  Division  of  Vocational 
and  Adult  Education  and  the  Division  of  Community  Junior 
Colleges . 

A junior  college  is  defined  (Section  228.14,  Florida  Statutes)  as  an  insti- 
tution which  offers  general  education,  terminal  courses  of  a vocational  and 
technical  nature  and  courses  for  adults. 

Since  most  counties  offer  at  least  some  adult  and  vocational  education  as  a 
part  of  their  regular  school  programs,  the  addition  of  a junior  college 
which  is  also  concerned  with  these  services  makes  it  necessary  that  the 
county  board  adopt  policies  assigning  specific  responsibilities  for  these 
services  to  the  various  components  of  the  public  school  systems  under  its 
jurisdiction. 

As  an  aid  to  county  boards  and  superintendents  in  developing  such  policies, 
the  Division  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  and  the  Division  of  Com- 
munity Junior  Colleges  have  identified  four  general  plans  for  the 
organization  and  operation  of  vocational  and  adult  education  in  counties 
having  junior  colleges. 

The  initiation  of  any  plan  of  operation  will  require  the  following ; 

A.  The  board  and  superintendents  of  cooperating  counties  must 
establish  a policy  of  educational  services  for  which  the 
public  school  system  including  grades  1-12  and  the  com- 
munity junior  college  is  to  be  responsible. 

B.  The  conmunity  junior  college  administration,  faculty,  and 
advisory  committee  must  accept  and  support  the  role  and 
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responsibilities  of  the  community  junior  college  as 
envisaged  in  the  plan  of  operation  adopted. 

C.  When  the  community  junior  college  assumes  responsibility 
for  programs  of  general  adult  and/or  vocational  education, 
the  personnel  who  are  assigned  administrative  or  supervisory 
responsibilities  for  these  services  must  become  familiar 
with  the  principles  and  procedures  involved  in  the  initia- 
tion and  operation  of  such  programs.  Such  individuals  should 
establish  working  relationships  and  liaison  procedures  with 
appropriate  divisions  and  sections  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  and  avail  themselves  of  opportunities  made  availa- 
ble for  inservice  orientation  and  education. 

Following  are  listed  the  four  organizational  patterns,  the  pre-existent 
conditions  at  the  county  level  which  would  make  it  feasible  to  adopt  a 
particular  pattern,  and  the  conditions  which  will  need  to  be  met  if  the 
pattern  is  to  operate  efficiently.  The  most  efficient  implementation  of 
any  of  these  patterns  is  dependent  upon  appropriate  policy  decisions  at 
the  local  and/or  state  levels. 

PLAN  I 

If  (A)  there  is  real  evidence  of  a philosophical  commitment  to 
the  value  and  purposes  of  general  adult  and  vocational- 
technical  programs  existing  within  the  college  adminis- 
tration and  faculty,  and 

(B)  there  are  educational  needs  not  being  met  because  of 

limited  existing  programs  of  general  adult  and/or  voca- 
tional education;  and/or  there  is  good  evidence  to 
indicate  that  by  administering  these  existing  programs 
through  the  coranunity  junior  college  they  will  be  ex- 
panded and  improved  to  meet  more  adequately  the  needs 
of  the  community, 

then  it  is  recommended  that  the  community  junior  colleges 
have  primary  responsibility  for  education  of  persons 
beyond  the  high  school  age. 

If  this  pattern  is  to  operate  efficiently,  the  following  conditions 

must  be  met  at  the  local  level: 

(A)  A competent  person  qualified  under  existing  regulations 
to  head  each  of  these  programs,  i.e.,  the  general  adult 
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education  (community  services)  program  and  the  vocational- 
technical  program,  is  placed  on  the  staff  of  the  college 
at  a level  comparable  to  that  occupied  by  other  major 
program  heads,  thus  affording  comparable  opportunities 
and  encouragement  for  the  development  of  these  programs 
within  the  college  framework,  and 

(B)  funds  accruing  to  the  county  board  of  public  instruction 
for  the  support  of  general  adult  and  vocational-technical 
programs  assigned  to  the  community  junior  college  are 
transferred  to  the  budget  of  the  college. 

PLAN  II 

If  (A)  programs  of  general  and/or  vocational  education  as  an 
existing  part  of  the  county  school  system  are  serving 
the  basic  needs  in  these  areas,  and 

(B)  there  exist  unmet  needs  for  certain  types  of  offerings 
which  it  may  be  desirable  to  provide,  and 

(C)  there  is  evidence  of  a genuine  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  college  to  serve  the  general  adult  and  vocational 
needs  not  otherwise  being  met  in  the  county,  and 

(D)  the  college  has  certain  resources  (physical  plant,  staff, 
organization,  etc.)  which  may  be  used  in  serving  general 
adult  and  vocational-technical  needs,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  such  needs  can  better  be  met  by  the 
community  junior  college  than  by  other  agencies  of  the 
school  system, 

then  it  is  recommended  that  the  congaunity  junior  colleges 
have  responsibility  for  associate  degree  and  certificate 
programs  plus  certain  other  offerings  for  adults  not  pro- 
vided in  the  general  adult  or  vocational-education 
program  in  the  county  school  system. 

If  this  pattern  is  to  operate  efficiently,  the  following  condi- 
tions must  be  met  at  the  local  level: 

(a)  A coordinating  committee  is  appointed  to  identify  areas 
of  responsibility  of  the  community  junior  college  and  of 
other  agencies  for  general  adult  and  vocational  educa- 
tion so  that  unwarranted  duplication  may  be  avoided. 
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Tliis  committee  should  include  representatives  of  the 
general  adult  education  program,  the  vocational  educa- 
tion program,  the  community  junior  college  administration, 
and  the  county  superintendent  or  a member  of  his  staff, 
and 

(B)  A competent  person  qualified  under  existing  regulations 
is  appointed  on  the  community  junior  college  staff  with 
responsibility  for  development  and  operation  of  such 
adult  and/or  vocational  programs  as  may  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  college;  provided  that,  the  certificate 
regulation  may  be  waived  upon  recommendation  of  the 
coordinating  committee  when  the  responsibility  assigned 
to  the  college  in  these  areas  is  of  such  limited  nature 
as  to  require  only  a minor  part  of  the  time  of  the 
administrator  assigned  to  direct  these  programs,  and 

(C)  Funds  accruing  to  the  county  board  of  public  instruction 
for  the  support  of  general  adult  and  vocational-technical 
education  programs  assigned  to  the  community  junior 
college  are  transferred  to  the  budget  of  the  college. 

PLAN  III 

If  (A)  excellent  programs  of  general  adult  and/or  vocational 

education  are  existing  and  serving  basic  needs  in  these 
areas,  and 

(B)  there  is  widespread  feeling  in  the  community  and  among 
the  college  faculty  that  the  college  should  offer  only 
college  level  work  or  work  leading  to  an  associate 
degree,  and 

(C)  there  exist  unmet  needs  for  certain  types  of  short 
courses,  institutes,  etc.  similar  to  college  credit 
courses  which  the  community  junior  college  by  virtue  of 
its  physical  and  faculty  resources  is  uniquely  able  to 
fill, 

then  it  is  recommended  that  the  community  junior  college 
have  responsibility  only  for  associate  degree  and  cer- 
tificate programs  plus  certain  short  courses . institutes . 
etc,  related  to  existing  programs  of  the  college  and 
similar  to  college  credit  courses. 
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If  this  pattern  is  to  operate  efficiently,  the  following  condi- 
tions must  be  met  at  the  local  level: 

(A)  a coordinating  committee  similar  to  that  described  in 
PLAN  II  above  is  appointed  to  make  such  decisions  re- 
garding program  responsibility  as  are  necessary  to  avoid 
unwarranted  duplication  of  effort,  to  carry  on  a con- 
tinuing review  and  study  of  the  educational  needs  of 
adults  in  the  area,  to  examine  periodically  the  offerings 
of  the  various  institutions  and  agencies,  to  encourage 
these  institutions  to  meet  the  educational  needs  for 
which  they  are  primarily  responsible,  and,  when  necessary 
to  recommend  changes  in  the  assigned  program  responsi- 
bilities among  the  institutions  and  programs. 

PLAN  IV 

If  (a)  there  exist  strong  general  adult  and  vocational  education 
programs,  and  the  school  administration  and  community  are 
satisfied  with  these  existing  programs,  and 

(B)  the  prevailing  philosophy  and  the  expectation  of  the  com- 
munity is  that  the  community  junior  college  should  offer 
only  college  credit  programs, 

then  it  is  recommended  that  the  community  junior  college 
have  responsibility  only  for  programs  for  which  college 
credit  is  awarded. 


APPENDIX  G 


A PROPOSED  TYPOLOGY  OF  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES  ACCORDING 
TO  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  COLLEGE  IN  CONTINUING 
EDUCATION  AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 


Every  community  college  has  an  important  role  in  continuing 
education  and  community  services.  Without  continuing  education  and  com- 
munity services  it  is  doubtful  that  the  college  could  respond  fully  to 
community  needs  and  interests.  The  important  question  for  consideration 
is  how  comprehensive  should  the  program  of  continuing  education  and  com- 
munity services  be.  It  would  seem  logical  that  the  answer  to  this 
question  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  specific  community  in  which  a 
given  college  is  located.  One  answer  will,  therefore,  not  be  helpful  at 
this  point,  but  perhaps  a typology  such  as  that  proposed  here  will  con- 
tribute importantly  to  the  establishment  of  roles  of  community  colleges 
in  continuing  education  and  community  services.  The  typology  proposed 
here  is  based  upon  at  least  six  assumptions: 

(1)  Every  community  college  has  an  important  role  in  continuing 
education  and  community  services. 

(2)  The  community  college  concept  includes  a basic  commitment  to 
comprehensive  programs  of  continuing  education  and  community  services 
whether  provided  by  the  community  college  or  by  other  organizations  in 
the  community. 
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(3)  Every  community  has  numerous  organizations,  some  of  which 
are  providing  continuing  education  and  community  service  programs.  In 
many  communities  such  programs  are  extensive,  covering  many  facets  of 
community  life. 

(4)  No  community  college  would  be  precisely  one  of  the  types 
proposed  here,  for  each  type  in  reality  represents  a point  on  the  con- 
tinuum from  all  inclusive  role  to  very  limited  role.  A given  college 
might  have  a role  type  somewhere  between  two  given  types. 

(5)  A given  community  college,  in  order  to  establish  its  role 
in  continuing  education,  must  make  a comprehensive  and  thorough  study  of 
the  community  in  which  it  is  located.  All  organizations  must  be  con- 
sidered. A superficial  study  of  the  major  educational  organizations  in 
the  community  will  not  suffice. 

(6)  Many  of  the  roles  of  many  community  colleges  will  be 
established  as  cooperative  roles  with  other  community  organizations. 

Type  One  - Comprehensive  Programming 


Community  Situation 

Existing  programs  of  continuing  education  and  community  services 
are  very  limited  and  many  adult  education  interests  and  needs  are  not 
being  met.  Programs  which  do  exist  could  be  greatly  strengthened  through 
sponsorship  by  the  community  college. 
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Role  of  the  Community  College 

Hie  community  college  should  provide  for  comprehensive  continuing 
education  and  community  service  programs  including  developmental  studies, 
public  affairs,  home  and  family  life,  occupational  inservice,  general  and 
liberal  studies,  and  unlimited  community  services.  The  role  of  the  com- 
munity college  should  be  increasingly  expanded. 

Roles  of  Other  Organizations 

Other  organizations  in  the  community  would  cooperate  with  the 
college  in  providing  programs  which  reach  greater  numbers  of  the  popula- 
tion and  fulfill  more  educational  needs.  In  some  cases  other  organiza- 
tions would  sponsor  educational  programs  for  adults  with  cooperation  by 
the  college  but  these  would  be  more  service-type  functions  than  con- 
tinuing education  functions. 

College  Administrative  Structure 

Competent  persons  including  staff  and  faculty  members  must  be 
made  available  full-time  to  provide  leadership,  administration,  super- 
vision, and  instruction  in  the  programs  of  continuing  education  and 
community  services.  There  must  be  an  administrative  officer  responsible 
directly  to  the  president  and/or  dean  of  instruction  for  the  administra- 
tion of  programs  of  continuing  education  and  community  services. 
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Fiscal  Resources 

Adequate  fiscal  resources  beyond  those  collected  through  adult 
fees  must  be  made  available  for  comprehensive  programs. 

Coordinating  Structure 

A comprehensive  consulting  or  advisory  committee  structure  with 
many  sub-committees  for  each  program  area  should  be  established  and  used 
throughout  program  planning,  conducting,  and  evaluating. 

Type  Two  - Selective  Programming 


Community  Situation 

Some  existing  programs  of  continuing  education  and  community 
services  are  quite  effective  and  are  meeting  many  adult  education 
interests  and  needs.  There  are,  however,  many  areas  in  which  programs 
are  limited  or  non-existent  and  numerous  needs  and  interests  are  not 
being  met. 

Role  of  the  Community  College 

The  community  college  should  provide  programs  and  services  in 
those  areas  where  needs  and  interests  are  not  being  met  and  cooperate 
with  other  organizations  which  are  providing  effective  educational  pro- 
grams in  certain  areas.  In  numerous  cases,  co-sponsored  programs  and 
services  will  serve  a mutual  advantage  of  the  college  and  other 


organizations . 
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Roles  of  Other  Organizations 

Other  organizations  in  the  community  would  sponsor  with  support 
from  the  community  college  programs  which  are  presently  being  sponsored 
and  cooperate  with  the  community  college  in  other  areas  which  are  to  be 
served  by  the  college.  Many  cooperatively-sponsored  activities  would 
be  likely. 

College  Administrative  Structure 

As  in  the  college  with  the  comprehensive  role,  competent  persons 
must  be  made  available  full-time  to  provide  leadership,  administration, 
supervision,  and  instruction  in  programs  of  continuing  education  and 
community  services.  There,  too,  must  be  an  administrative  officer 
responsible  directly  to  the  president  and/or  dean  of  instruction  for 
administration  of  programs  of  continuing  education  and  community  services. 

Fiscal  Resources 

Adequate  fiscal  resources  beyond  those  collected  through  adult 
fees  must  be  made  available  for  selective  programs. 

Coordinating  Structure 

A community  coordinating  council  with  representatives  from  organi- 
zations providing  adult  education  and  community  service  programs  should  be 
established.  The  college  might  also  develop  a series  of  advisory  commit- 
tees for  the  programs  the  college  is  to  sponsor. 
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Type  Three  - Limited  Programming 


Community  Situation 

Existing  programs  of  continuing  education  and  community  services 
are  comprehensive  and  extensive  with  very  few  areas  not  being  adequately 
served.  Most  existing  programs  are  very  effective. 

Role  of  the  Community  College 

The  role  of  the  conmunity  college  in  adult  education  and  com- 
munity services  will  be  limited  to  a few  areas  in  which  existing  programs 
are  not  meeting  all  adult  education  needs  and  interests.  Qnphasis  should 
also  be  given  to  community  service-type  activities  which  support  and 
promote  educational  programs  sponsored  by  other  organizations. 

Roles  of  Other  Organizations 

Other  organizations  in  the  commmity  would  sponsor  most  continuing 
education  and  community  service  programs.  Some  organizations  would  be  in 
much  the  same  cooperating  position  as  the  community  college  in  that  they 
would  cooperate  with  and  promote  the  work  of  sponsoring  organizations.  As 
in  the  case  of  selective  programming  and  comprehensive  programming,  there 
would  likely  be  numerous  cooperatively-sponsored  activities. 

College  Administrative  Structure 

Even  in  this  third  type  of  community  college  with  respect  to  con- 
tinuing education  and  community  services,  there  should  be  one  full-time 
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person  responsible  for  programming  those  adult  education  activities  which 
are  sponsored.  Other  staff  and/or  faculty  would  be  desirable  but  might 
be  on  a part-time  basis. 

Fiscal  Resources 

Some  fiscal  resources  should  be  provided  for  the  limited  adult 
education  and  community  service  programs  which  are  needed.  Many  educa- 
tional activities  could  be  provided  using  resources  already  available  in 
the  community  college. 

Coordinating  Structure 

Some  coordinating  structure  such  as  a community  coordinating 
council  with  representatives  from  organizations  providing  adult  education 
and  community  service  programs  should  be  established.  The  college  might 
also  need  to  plan  for  a very  limited  number  of  advisory  committees  for 
the  few  programs  which  the  college  is  to  sponsor. 
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